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Teaching for the Future 
E. W. Docu, Jr., Untversrry or ILirnors, 
CuampaiGn, It. 


pumamcmmuney 1 N years after the boy has left school behind him, 
2 = what remains as a result of his twelve years’ work 
T there? For the ten years he has been working 
in a wholesale dry goods house. He has acquired 
FHM, accurate information of the working of his partic- 
= ular department and a very good knowledge of the 
dry goods business in general. Very seldom has he 
thought of school or anything connected with it; 
his “downtown” life and his social life evenings and Sundays 
have completely occupied his mind. He has run across one or 
two of his friends who said they were attending some college or 
university and he has vaguely wondered what sense there was in 
going to school any longer than one had to. In other words, he 
is the typical young man engaged in business and destined to fill 
some more or less responsible position in the great economic ma- 
chine that keens us all fed, clothed and amused. 

But during those twelve years within school walls, many earnest 
teachers and principals were striving to “do something” for that 
boy. If he was indifferent to the process through which he was 
going, they were not. They did what they thought was best for 
his individual future and for the future of society, and they did 
it with all their might. Many grew prematurely old and jaded 
in the process. But the sense of the importance of their work, 
both to the boy and to his fellows, carried them on over a sea 
of difficulties. Now that the boy is really in the midst of the 
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world for which they prepared him, would it not be well for 
them to consider and see if their labor was well spent? 

The English teacher, his most constant shepherd, considers the 
question. For four years she hauled him through “classics.” He 
did not know what it was all about; she knew, at least, that it was 
“the thing to do.” Her own teachers had told her at the university 
that literature would elevate the boy’s taste in books. She had 


ee 


therefore done her duty untiringly. The course had also included 
Composition. The boy had written many “themes,” and the 
English teacher had painstakingly put many blue marks and com- 
ments on them. She had also held many earnest conferences with 
him about them. All this labor was gone through that he might 
acquire “correct English.” That was ten years ago. Now the 
boy’s English is about as correct as it was when he left high 
school, and a little bit more correct than it was when he entered 


there. The English teacher never did get the boy to talk differ-- 


ently from his companions and he does not speak differently 
from them now. But what of the literature that took up most of 
the time? Well, he doesn’t read the sort of books he studied in 
school or anything like them. In fact, he hasn’t read a book in 
the whole ten years. Books are too long and too slow; they’re for 
girls and old folks. The only reading he has done has been in 
the odd moments now and then when he has been without work to 
do and without a companion to talk to. On these occasions he has 
picked up some “good” magazine that gives you a story without 
taking all day about it. He selects his stories by the pictures. 
You can tell a lot about them that way. 

The Mathematics teacher sizes up the boy to discover what the 
ten years have left of her labor with him. Of his algebraic 
knowledge but one detail remains. When you say “X” you mean 
some unknown thing or other. He knew all about quadratics 
once, but if you mentioned the word now he could not place it. 
Though he did an excellent examination at the end of the course, 
an examination paper given to him now would be meaningless, 
though strangely familiar. Of his geometry book he remembers 
many of the figures as pictures or illustrations. Some of the 
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jargon about them,—squares, circles, angles, parallel lines, inter- 
sections, tangents, perpendiculars and the like,—remains. A man 
said something the other day about bisecting something, and the 
boy, after considerable reflection, remembered it meant dividing 
into two parts. He thinks he might get back some more of the 
stuff if he had time to think. But propositions, hypotheses, what 
are they? Oh, there is something he remembers. “Q. E. D.”; 
that means, “I’ve proved it.” Of course, the teacher, if her edu- 
rational psychology has not been posted up for many years, will 
say the mental training she gave the boy is a large factor in his 
present relative success. If this is her view, we will have to leave 
her happy in it; the boy, at least, would not agree with her. 
As it happens, the “boss” and the men higher up all attained 
their success without the “mental training” the teacher gave, and 
the teacher, with all the training she has had, has attained to no 
suceess at all. That is the brutal way the boy would put it. 
The boy’s former school superintendent, who put mathematics in 
the course of study, says that the result of his work in this subject 
remains, because it gave him a “mathematical way of looking at 
the world.” We cannot dispute this claim either, until we learn 
quite specifically what a “mathematical way of looking” is; if 
we mentioned it to the boy, he would interpret it “dollars and 
cents,” and that cannot be right. 

The History teacher is the next one to ask herself, “What of 
all I taught the boy ten years ago is left now?’ She is not 
hopeful. She knows how completely a single vacation wipes the 
minds of her youngsters almost clean of names and dates and 
causes and effects. What can she hope for after the boy has put 
history resolutely out of his mind during ten long years of busi- 
ness? Perhaps Edgar, who loved to read so much, remembers 
something; but Bill? He was just ordinary. Of his year on the 
past of America he perhaps recalls that a Spaniard called Colum- 
bus came over in 1492 and found the place full of Indians, and 
that later on there was a battle of Bunker Hill and Washington 
crossed the Delaware on a boat, with ice floating all around it. 
He knows that the Civil War was fought to free the slaves and 
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that Lincoln was a great man. The History teacher feels the 
more pained in that she prided herself on teaching only those 
facts of particular and permanent importance. She really had 
the children learn very little, compared to what so-and-so made 
them memorize. Her slogan was, “Learn only a few things and 
learn them well.” She asked for only five generals of the Revo- 
lution and only ten of the Civil War. She even let some of the 
minor presidents go by. But the boy has not been thinking of 
generals or of presidents, except the ones being elected, for ten 
long years. The part of his brain that contained all the names 
of battles, generals, wars, and so on, has been absolutely inactive 
for all that time, or it has been lending a hand in other operations. 
Of course the boy might find something familiar in “Braddock” 
or “Longstreet,” if you prefixed the word “General” to these 
names, but otherwise he would think of them not as men, but 
as places. 

The Physics teacher, being by chance of a scientific turn of 
mind, would really like to know what scores the boy would make 
now, if he tried the physics test that he passed so well in his 
Junior year. At that time the boy passed the standard scores on 
all subjects and distinguished himself by a perfect record, 28 
points, in Mechanics. In fact, he had seemed mechanical in bent. 
What a pity he had gone into dry goods. His uncle, however, 
was in the firm; the boy felt himself lucky to get such a good job. 
Therefore, since dry goods requires little knowledge of Mechanics, 
to the boy the mutilated text of even the Mechanics part of the 
Physics text would seem so much Greek. For instance, “The 
mechanical advantage of any lever is the ratio of ——— to ——.” 
The words are familiar, aren’t they, but put together this way 
they don’t seem to make much sense. Or “The period of a pen- 
dulum is directly proportional to ——.” <A fellow feels he knows 
something about it, but he doesn’t just know what. 


And so we might go on. What would the Language teacher 
find left after the ten years? What would the Zoology teacher ? 
What would any of the devoted spirits, who so carefully planned 
their work, made their assignments, canducted their quizzes, 
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marked their examination papers? Would they find one per cent 
of the “ground” they covered? Would they find a tenth of a 
per cent ¢ 

It would be exceedingly interesting to have absolute knowledge 
on this point, but educational systems carefully refrain from 
making tests to secure it. They measure a course at the end of 
the course and announce the result at once, with pride or sorrow, 
as the case may be. The naive assumption is made that this 
measurement represents approximately the permanent condition 
of the subject matter in the pupils’ minds. That is, one is left to 
get this impression, though the teachers themselves know better. 
They believe that only “the most important” of the facts they 
emphasized will remain. What proportion of the whole this is 
they are, apparently, afraid to find out, for they never investigate. 

Now I know very well that the really modern teacher, if he has 
read thus far, is seething with indignation. The teaching of facts 
is not, he exclaims, the object of the school. The retort is very 
obvious and very unanswerable. Why then conduct the school, 
frame your curriculum, hire vour teachers, as if it were the object ? 

Are not curricula made up as assortments of facts of various 
kinds and classes? Are not textbooks arrays of facts in logical 
order? Are not courses layouts of facts, doled out so many a 
day’ Are not promotions matters of possessing or not possessing 
a certain minimum of facts? Are not facts in most cases the 
teacher's chief claim to his position ? 

Let it be said, of course, that this paper is not addressed to 
the one who explains the whole matter by the very helpful phrase, 
“mental training.” The one who makes such an explanation 
without having investigated its soundness hardly possesses the 
degree of mental curiosity a teacher should possess. The one who 
has investigated the matter and still holds to that belief, is letting 
a very little bit of fact do a great deal of explaining. 

What then does an examination of the boy after he has entered 
upon real life reveal as to the result of his schooling? It cer- 
tainly shows, does it not, that the time and energy spent in teach- 
ing him facts as facts has been almost completely wasted. All 
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those things that he ceased to use upon leaving the schoolroom have 
disappeared. That seems to be the universal rule; the facts we 
use we keep, those we do not use we lose. Let the teacher make 
a point just as strong as he can, using voice, body, imagination 
and authority to impress it, and if the boy does not use it in his 
life thereafter, he will forget it. It is merely a matter of time, 
one year, two years, five years, ten years, whatever it may be. 
Of course we all know what appear to be exceptions to the rule; 
we all remember things that we never seem to have used in any 
way. Yet these things are, as a matter of fact, tied up by inti- 
mate association with facts or ideas that are used from time to 
time, and this close association brings back the useless with the 
useful and thus keeps both fresh in memory. There is also evi- 
dence, we know, to prove that nothing ever quite disappears from 
the mind, that extraordinary circumstances may bring back ideas 
that have seemed to be gone completely. But if it takes a catas- 
trophe to bring a certain idea back to memory, such an idea is for 
all practical purposes forgotten. There is also a third objection 
to our rule that may occur to some. There are, in fact, peculiar 
individuals whose minds seem veritable notebooks, into which any- 
thing can be put and turned to again at will. Such individuals 
are apparently so introspective by nature that they handle and 
rehandle all their mental stock for the mere pleasure of doing so 
and without objective purpose. Unfortunately, many of these 
individuals become teachers and in this position need to be con- 
stantly reminded that normal persons do not have such mental 
habits. The average boy or man does not go into his mental 
storehouse for the mere pleasure of looking around and enjoying 
its contents; he goes into his mind for ideas, only when the exter- 
nal situation demands that he do so. As a result, our universal 
rule, with the exceptions noted, holds: The facts one uses in his 
life he retains, all others disappear. 

One other statement needs to be made regarding the teaching 
of facts. If the facts the boy does not continue to use will surely 
leave him, that does not mean we should teach instead the facts 
he will use. In the first place, no one could tell just what facts 
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those would be. No teacher would dare to prophesy just what 
the future occupations of individual pupils would be. Nor can 
the matter be left to the pupils themselves or to their parents; 
these are even less able than the teachers to judge of abilities and 
opportunities. In the second place, the division of labor in mod- 
ern society is so complex and each man’s work is of so special a 
nature that the schools would be unable to teach what each pupil 
would need, even if it were known for what one of the thousands 
of positions each individual were destined. This is the problem 
of vocational education, a problem that will remain forever un- 
solved, it seems. In the third place, if the school were to con- 
ceive its duty as teaching the facts the boy will need in his actual 
everyday life, it would leave him, spiritually, in a miserable state 
indeed. If a man’s daily round of occupation were his whole 
life, it would not be a life worthy of the name. He would be a 
soulless cog in a soulless machine. It is such a state of things that 
the school should expressly avoid. The division of labor of our 
economic system forces upon all of us, in spite of ourselves, a 
narrow outlook, a special interest, a prejudice of class, a mental 
provincialism, and some degree of spiritual atrophy. Heaven 
forfend that the schools should aid the disastrous process in any 
way. 

This then is the task of every teacher, to make the facts with 
which he deals serve only as a means to something else, never 
letting them become an end in themselves. If they are an end 
they are worthless, for they soon disappear. But as a means, they 
can bring about ends that are imperishable. It is with these 
true ends of teaching that we are concerned, and to see them we 
do not have to go to some imaginary Utopia of education. These 
imperishable ends are being secured by our school today, in some 
degree at least. We should not find them, however, if we 
were to examine the course of study. We should get no hint of 
them if we were to listen to the typical classroom procedure. We 
should hardly find them suggested even in the discussions of 
teachers’ conventions and similar gatherings. We can discover 
them in one way only, by examining the typical boy when he is 
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in the midst of the life for which the school was supposedly 
preparing him. He left high school when he was eighteen; he 
is now twenty-eight. If the school gave him anything that was 
lasting, it must be present and operative now. Let us examine 
and see what we can find, comparing him with a boy to whom the 
school had little chance to give anything. 

Sixteen years ago, when he was twelve years old, Jim got a 
working permit and left school behind him. His friend Tom 
stayed on, and when he was eighteen marched across the stage of 
the high school auditorium with the rest to receive a diploma. 
That was ten years ago, and both boys have become young men 
of twenty-eight. Outwardly there is little difference between 
them. Both were bright boys and each took hold of the dry goods 
business with energy. Both hold positions of trust in it. They 
dress and act very much the same; even their conversation is on 
ordinary occasions not very different. But Tom had the best 
that the junior and senior high schools could give, and Jim had 
not. Did not these six years of additional schooling make some 
difference? And if they did, what difference should we find ? 

Perhaps the chief difference between the two is that while their 
actual knowledge is very much the same, Jim thinks he knows 
a great deal, while Tom is certain he himself knows very little. 
One of Jim’s favorite phrases is, “Oh, you can’t tell me any- 
thing about that.’ Tom never says this. He knows that every- 
thing you can think of has hidden within it or behind it a world 
of knowledge that is almost inconceivable. From all he heard 
at high school, nobody ever got to the bottom of anything vet. 
So if anybody thinks he has something to tell him, he’s willing 
to listen at any rate. This trait brings him friendship with many 
men in other lines of work. The doctor across the street finds it 
possible to talk to him as they wait for a car. The contractor 
next door finds him a willing listener when he gives his views on 
the state of the building industry. Likewise the men above Tom 
in the firm have an eye on him. He asks questions now and then 
about things that are quite outside his department, and he tries 
to understand when you tell him something. That is, Tom has 
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a feeling that the drygoods business is a lot more complicated 
than it looks and that a fellow would have to do a lot of studying 
to really get hold of it. Not so, Jim; he has a sneaking notion 
he could run the business as well as the manager if he only had 
a few weeks to “get onto the ropes.” 

In short, Tom has carried away from school some conception, 
faint of course, of the great variety and immensity of the world 
of knowledge. He had had courses in many fields, and though the 
actual matter covered was forgotten, there remained an indelible 
impression of how much there was to know in each. At the 
same time he had acquired a conviction that it was a good thing 
to know as much as one could of as many things as possible. 
His own capacity was necessarily limited, and the law of disuse 
removed most of what he had acquired, but the sense of the value 
of knowledge remained and the conception of its variety and 
extent. These two things are still to be found when Tom is 
twenty-eight, and they will still be present and operative when 
he is seventy-eight. 

Were we not right in saying one would find no reference to 
this permanent result in either school administration or pro- 
cedure? If high school pupils are to be given any conception of 
the world of human knowledge, they must be required to touch 
upon many subjects. These subjects must then be so taught that 
the pupils realize they are not “learning all about it,” but only 
tapping an inexhaustable mine. But actual school practice is 
quite otherwise. In the first place, high schools almost univer- 
sally ignore that part of the science of human relationships cov- 
ered by economics and sociology. Therefore no man with but a 
high school education can ever know, unless he learned it by acci- 
dent, that matiers of commerce, industry, prices, wages, public 
health, crime and the like, are not governed by chance or human 
caprice, but by knowable and controllable causes. As a matter 
of fact, ninety-nine men out of a hundred do not know this. The 
high school boys need not understand all of their economics or 
remember any of its details. The important thing is that they 
knew there is such a science. The same is true of psychology, a 
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field ignored by most high schools. All a course in psychology 
need give to the average man is the knowledge that there is a 
science of the mind and that the mind is a thing of cause and 
effect, following definite laws and principles. Such a concep- 
tion would remain and would cause the individual to notice how 
his own mind and those of others operate in concrete situations. 
But from any such conceptions high school pupils are practically 
debarred. For them, economies, sociology, psychology, and many 
other branches of knowledge simply do not exist. 

Yet the situation is infinitely worse than this. Suppose we 
consider that the courses offered by a good high school, which 
would include physical and biological science, literature, languages, 
art, and manual activity, cover pretty fairly the field of human 
knowledge. Such a high school would then feel that in offering 
this work it had done its duty to the children of its community. 
It would certainly seem so. But as a matter of fact, how much 
of the work offered does the average pupil ever come in contact 
with? Can any pupil take something of every subject the high 
school offers? No, he is expressly prohibited from doing this. 
The widest range he can elect is narrow enough, but is it not 
the case that the courses ordinarily chosen by pupils cover an even 
narrower range? The tendency is for the individual pupil to 
choose as much as he can get of the thing he likes best or can do 
most easily. Therefore a good high school, with a splendid offer- 
ing of courses, graduates pupils who have not learned, through 
modern foreign language, how other nations have another tongue 
and another national spirit and life. It will also graduate pupils 
who have not learned through physiography that the earth is a 
large place of many climates and kinds of landscape and that 
all conditions of the face of the earth and of the air above it have 
sufficient understandable causes. Other pupils will get through 
without getting the conception of the earth as a combination of 
chemical elements that act and react according to fixed laws. 
Others, in fact the greater number, will go through without learn- 
ing a single thing about the world of art except the sound and 
spelling of the word itself. So we might go on to great length. 
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For however well the high school principal rounds out his offer- 
ing of courses, each individual pupil never sees more than scraps 
of it. The principal, in laying down his rules for prescribed 
and elective courses, wishes to see each pupil take work in a 
number of fields, but he is convinced that enough time should 
be spent on each subject to give the student a “reasonable grasp” 
of it. By requiring the pupils to spend at least two years on 
some subjects and three or four years on others he automatically 
shuts them out of the other fields they might otherwise get a 
glimpse of. We cannot here pass judgment upon this “principle 
of concentration,” as it is called, but it would be well to ask: 
Just what difference does it make to the man ten or twenty years 
after whether he spent one year or four years on French or 
German? In either case the grammar and vocabulary is just 
about as effectually gone, and in either case there remains just 
about the same conception of what a foreign language means and 
of how different the ideas and ideals of a foreign nation are. 
It is the same with time spent on other fields of knowledge. The 
general ideas that really last a lifetime can be got in one year 
nearly as well as in two or more; that is, the boy can get them 
in one year if he is going to get them at all. The additional 
detail of the second year disappears with the detail of the first 
year, and meantime the second year spent on the subject has 
forever shut the boy from any idea of some other great field 
of human endeavor. Remember that we are here only speaking 
of the facts presented by the schools. It is to them the principle 
applies that what one uses he keeps and what he does not use he 
loses. The principle does not apply to all school work. In 
English, for instance, the object is not—or should not be—the 
teaching of facts. It should be the imparting of a skill in lan- 
guage that will be of constant use throughout life, and the culti- 
vation of artistic appreciation that will also be in constant use. 
Some facts are necessary for that purpose, and to them our gen- 
eral principle applies. Some other subjects, and portions of still 
others, deal with skills of hand or brain that will be retained 
because they will continue to be exercised. But as the schools are 
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now organized, and as there is any hope of their being organized 
in the next fifty years or so, most of the work is sheer memory 
work. The pupils are required to commit thousands of names, 
figures, words, rules, definitions, statements, and so on. A text 
book in a single subject will present thousands of such facts, and 
every year brings the pupil a new armful of text books. For the 
purposes of the daily recitation, at least, nearly every one of these 
facts must be memorized. Pupils may do some thinking or they 
may not, but memorizing in enormous quantities is absolutely 
essential. What results really accrue from this dreadful labor 
is worthy of serious thought. We no longer believe they are as 
great as we once did, and the educational measurements move- 
ment is a result of the growing spirit of doubt. The movement 
has proven its worth, but it falls far short of the mark. It shows 
what facts remain at the end of the term or year; it does not 
tell us what remains after a decade or after several of them. No 
result of school work that does not still remain after that length 
of time can be called permanent, and unless the school can show 
such permanent results it has no excuse for the vast amount of 
time and labor it consumes. 

It is to find such permanent results that we have thought of 
the young business man of twenty-eight. Certainly the one big 
thing his twelve years of memorizing gave him was the concept 
of the breadth, depth, variety and essential unity of the world of 
knowledge. The twelve years gave him other things we have not 
time to consider here, things which remain after ten years of 
business and that will remain for the rest of his life. The sad 
thing is that the school could have taught these things so much 
better if it had really set out to teach them. 

Of course we must have measurement of school work at the 
end of the month or term or year, but we should make such 
measurement a real index of what will remain when the pupil 
has actually entered upon the life for which we are preparing him. 
If the school is for life, life is its measure. It is when the boy has 
become a business man, a father, and a responsible citizen that 
his schooling is weighed in the balance and found either worth 
while or wanting. 
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Any teacher who frankly asks himself, “How much of what. I 
teach will remain with my boys and girls ten years after they 
have left school?’ will have uncomfortable thoughts as well as 
comforting ones. He will be unable to find excuse or reward 
for a great deal of the work done by himself and his pupils. 
Surely every true teacher wishes to build into the lives of his 
pupils something that will stay there, and it is worth while con- 
sidering just what will stay there. 

The real teacher will also not be satisfied to merely hope that 
his work will endure ; common sense and open-mindedness require 
that some actual evidence be discovered. Only an examination 
of the boy ten years after will give a true judgment upon the 
teacher’s endeavors, and whatever the judgment may be, it is our 
duty, to ourselves and to the boy alike, to make such an examin- 
ation. ' 


I Know the Essence of Eternal Youth 


I know the essence of eternal youth, 
I live and find that life is worth the cost 
Because you swept me gasping to this truth ; 
Love suffers nothing radiant to be lost. 
They say you fell—a broken formless you—- 
An ace of marvel, from a Hun-shot plane. 
They mourn—my grief is like the rain-washed blue, 
Bright and uplifting, a victorious pain. 
Truth like a robe of light enfolds my soul, 
Admits her to the host of star-filled lives 
That struggle onward to a love-set goal. 
Upheld in this—that God Himself still strives. 
I love you and with love Youth cannot die, 
But shall with Beauty, Time and Loss defy. 


—Jeannette M. Collins. 








Revitalizing the Rural School Curriculum 
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FILE writer has recently collected several illumin- 
ating experiences which illustrate graphically how 

7 weak and abortive are the attempts of the country 

school to provide boys and girls with an adequate 
ante training to meet the problems of their life. He 
gives them for what they are worth. 
| A boy of 15, educated in the rural school and at 
wnoMee the time a sophomore in the local high school, 
secured a position in the general store for the country holidays. 
One of the duties expected of him was to weigh out and sell half- 
bushels, bushels, pecks and half-pecks of corn, meal, cracked corn, 
oats, wheat, ete., etc., to the customers. What was the consterna- 
tion of the employer, however, to overhear his young assistant in 
the early days of his clerkship, quietly asking the several cus- 
tomers how many pounds of corn made a peck, how many pounds 
of oats to the bushel, how many pounds of meal in a half-bushel, 
etc. Upon investigation the proprietor discovered that, although 
the young man could tell him the number of grains in a penny- 
weight, or the number of scruples in a dram, or the number of fluid 
drachms in a fluid ounce, or yet the number of pence in a shilling, 
decimes in a franc, pfennigs in a mark, ete., ete., he had not the 
remotest information as to the number of pounds of the various 
grains, vegetables, ete., in a bushel. The failure of the rural 
school to fit this boy for the country may be an interesting com- 
mentary on the fact that the young clerk soon afterward left the 
country for good to seek his fortunes in the city. 

While visiting a rural school class in reading recently, the writer 
took opportunity to look over rather critically the text which the 
class was using. Here are some of the titles included within the 
two covers of this collection of myth, romance, history, adventure 
and classic legend: 


+ 
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Selected from 


The Battle of Bannockburn, Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather. 
The Shipwreck, David Copperfield. 
How they Besieged the Town, Cloister and the Hearth. 
On a Tropical River, Westward Ho. 
Elizabeth and Walter Raleigh, Kenilworth. 
The Death of Socrates, Plato. 
The Boyhood of Gavin Dishart, The Little Minister. 
The Great Fight at Aldreth, Hereward the Wake. 
The Spy’s Eseape, The Spy. 
The Vicar of Wakefield, Goldsmith. 
The Gray Champion, Twice Told Tales. 
Samuel Johnson, Macaulay. 
The Red Knight and the Saracen, The Talisman. 


The criticism obviously here was not to be made of the subject 
matter as such, but of the method of getting the subject matter 
before the pupils. An important end in the pedagogy of reading 
ought to be to get the child interested in the best of the literature 
suited to his age. It is very open to question, however, whether 
a child, reading isolated selections at wholesale, however classic 
they may be, will ever develop any great love for the eminent 
authors in English and American literature. We shall have more 
to say of this under the section devoted to Reading. 

A few months ago I chanced upon a class in advanced arith- 
metic in a tiny agricultural community in one of our New England 
states. The class was struggling with some very difficult and, to 
them, perfectly meaningless and insignificant problems. Here 
are six of them: 

(1) A hollow sphere whose diameter is 6 inches, weighs 14 as 
much as a solid sphere of the same material and diameter. How 
thick is the shell ? 

(2) How much alloy must be mixed with 2 Ib., 2 0z., 15 dwt., 
19 gr. of pure gold to make gold 18 carats fine? 

(3) Three men bought a grindstone 20 inches in diameter. 
How much of the diameter may each grind off so as to share the 
stone equally, making no allowance for the eye ? 
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(4) If 300 cats can kill 300 rats in 300 minutes, how many 
eats can kill 100 rats in 100 minutes? (!) 

(5) There is a circular park 250 rods in diameter, and within 
it is a circular lake 125 rods in circumference. What is the area 
of the park exclusive of the lake ¢ 

(6) I can offer 6% stock at 84, and 5% stock at 72. Which 
investment is preferable, and how much ? 

Through the open window of the school house I could see a 
progressive farmer drilling an artesian well above his home, and 
faintly I could hear the chug-chug-chug of the gasoline engine as 
it drove the drill. What wonder that one of the older boys in the 
class, after grappling hopelessly with problem No. 3 for a few 
minutes, should whisper to his mate, ‘Who cares about the old 
grindstone, anyway?’ and turn therewith to watch the flying 
wheels of the industrious little engine! That boy could not have 
given expression to the author’s own state of mind more perfectly. 
Such mathematical absurdities as confronted these poor, mind- 
starving boys and girls bore no relationship whatever to the world 
which was theirs, and which ought always to be theirs. 

Dr. Fletcher B. Dressler, in his monumental ‘“‘Rural School- 
houses and Grounds,” gives us the right viewpoint from which to 
adapt mathematical problems to the rural environment thus: 

“It would be poor policy for a joiner to instruct his apprentice 
simply in the manipulation of saw, chisel, or square, rather than 
to teach him the use of these tools through the cutting, shaping 
and fitting of timbers designed to serve a real purpose in life. 
Every country schoolhouse should have a workshop where boys 


and girls can put to test their arithmetic and reading and draw-— 


ing, and all the other educational tools which they are supposed 
to learn to use. 

“Here is a problem that will teach more real arithmetic, or at 
least make the subject more actual and interesting, than all the 
puzzles found in the regulation text books: 

“What will it cost to build in this community the sort of a 
barn needed on a good farm of 100 acres, with 75 acres under 
cultivation ? 
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“This is a practical problem for a country boy. Before answer- 
ing it he will have to make drawings and plans for the barn. 
These drawings and plans will represent, if he goes at the prob- 
lem intelligently, all his knowledge and ideas of that part of farm 
life which must center in or about a barn. He will have to 
determine how many horses it would be best to keep, and how 
they should be housed. He will need to consider the number of 
cattle such a farm will need, and how best to care for them. 
Problems will arise in connection with the amount of storage space 
needed for hay and grain, and with the proper location of rooms. 
He will need to figure on shed room for wagons and farm tools 
of all sorts, and to consider how these can be cared for with the 
least trouble and the greatest economy. He will be forced to 
give thought to the building location, to the water supply, to the 
care of the comfort and all the included hygienic relations of the 
home. All this will require calculation of the most painstaking 
sort. But he has not yet begun to build. When his plans are 
matured he will need to figure out the amount of material needed 
and the cost in the local market for this material. Here ques- 
tions of local economies will come into prominence. The price of 
labor, skilled and unskilled, the expense of hauling—all of these 
will enter into the calculations. He will find before he has fin- 
ished that he has in these and in a score of other ways been 
brought face to face with the whole problem of the farm and home 
life that centers about the barn. . . . The arithmetic and 
other subjects involved in the solution of this problem might be 
extended to the planning and construction of a house. Here the 
girls will be more interested. The planning of a convenient, beau- 
tiful and sanitary home is about the last thing thought of in our 
rural school curriculum. om 

In all confidence in the decision, I leave it to the good sense 
of the reader to declare which is the more profitable type of 
problem for the rural school arithmetic, the one just given or the 
six taken from a text book in use in scores of rural schools in 
New England ? 

Here is a class in physiology; they are four sun-tanned boys 
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and two healthy, buxom girls. The teacher is “showing them off” 
before a visitor. Here is a list of six of the questions which she 
asks, and which are answered in truth if not in spirit: 

(1) How many bones are there in the body ? 

(2) Name the bones of the upper arm, lower arm, wrist and 
hand. 

(3) Trace the complete circulation of the blood. 

(4) What is the saliva? the bile? the pancreatic juice ? 

(5) How long would the small intestine be if it were straight- 
ened out ? 

(6) What are the seven tissues of the body ? 

At the close of the recitation the visitor marvelled at the great 
proficiency of the class. He was convinced that every pupil knew 
the function of the ductless glands, could differentiate creditably 
between the systemic and the pulmonary circulation, knew the 
name and location of every bone in the body, understood the 
working of the valves of the heart, possessed a fair working knowl- 
edge of the several stages in the digestion of food—in short, 
would do himself and his teacher credit if he were to matriculate 
at a medical school! 

Herein lies the secret of the failure of physiology as it has 
been taught for years, and is still being taught in many schools. 
Text books writers have labored under the false impression that 
boys and girls should become conversant with the intricacies of 
human anatomy and physiology, rather than with the more practical 
topics of hygiene and sanitation. If I were to have my way, 
the word “physiology” would never occur in the course of study 
for the rural school, but in its stead I would introduce a carefully 
graded course in personal hygiene and sanitation. I have seen 
rural teachers, compelled by their own limited knowledge to cling 
to some antiquated text book, go through the whole category of 
physiology without once mentioning such subjects as care of the 
eyes, care of the teeth, bodily posture, food values, ventilation, 
bacteria, water supply, garbage disposal, and scores of other 
topics bearing directly upon personal health and pleasant sur- 
roundings in the country. Yet this is only one more instance of 
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how the training offered by the small school fails to articulate with 
the life outside, and particularly does this criticism apply to the 
training in hygiene, for, in the words of the New York State 
Commissioner of Health, ‘the rural districts have failed to realize 
the great importance of improved sanitation, with the result that 
the rural death rate from general diseases, typhoid fever, malaria, 
diarrhoea, and enteritis is greatly in excess of that in the urban 
districts,’”-—ills which a little training in sanitation would almost 
completely eliminate. 

So we might go on enumerating examples of the inadequacy of 
the training received in the rural schools generally. What we are 
chiefly interested in, however, is not negative criticism but posi- 
tive contribution. In the following paragraphs, therefore, we 
shall try to outline briefly some suggestive topics which may be of 
interest and help to rural teachers and superintendents in plan- 
ning their courses. No attempt is made to be exhaustive; but, 
from a viewpoint which appears to be the logical one, the writer 
would like merely to suggest certain well substantiated principles 
which may easily be adapted to local needs and elaborated upon 
ad lib. ; 

Evementary Acricutture. This, unfortunately, is a subject 
which has found more favorable reception thus far among city 
school authorities than among rural schoolmen. The time has 
come, however, when the rural school must become also a fitting 
school for country life. Side by side with history and geography 
and reading and mathematics must be found complete elementary 
courses in agriculture, soil analysis, seed selection, and other 
affiliated topics. Dr. Dresslar, in his “Rural Schoolhouses and 
Grounds,” makes a very interesting and excellent recommendation 
in this connection: 

“The time is coming when the people will learn that it pays to 
hire competent men as teachers of country schools and to furnish 
them homes on the school grounds. Then a real experimental 
school farm will be easily managed and all the needs of the com- 
munity can be centered in the school curriculum. It will be 
easy to arrange for consecutive and constructive work when condi- 
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tions are such that a’country teacher can see the possibilities of a 
useful and prosperous life ahead. To allow the school house and 
school grounds to lie idle all summer, and to depend on young and 
inexperienced teachers for the educational leadership of the com- 
munity is poor economy. The one paramount need in most rural 
schools is a teacher with ideals and with the desire to focus the 
attention and interest of every man, woman and child in the dis- 
trict on the work done in and about the schoolhouse. 

“Suppose there is a small school farm, a home for the teacher, 
and a building arranged to accommodate the intellectual and social 
needs of the community, what could a virile man in charge, em- 
ployed for the year instead of a few months, do under such con- 
ditions? He could make the farm pay half of his salary and at 
the same time make it the most effective teaching agency con- 
nected with the school. He could develop a community interest 
and pride in the school, now sadly lacking in most country districts. 
He could be the social guide for all the young people, those out 
of school as well as those in school. If he were musical, and most 
certainly he ought to be, he could develop some sort of a neighbor- 
hood orchestra and chorus which would furnish an incentive and 
a means of entertainment for all religious and social gather- 
ings. 

“In the United States we cannot move our isolated farmhouses 
into villages, but as long as we neglect to give the country people 
the uplifting and harmonizing influence of music, so long will it 
be more difficult to unite a community into a social and civic body. 
Music is preeminently a social art, and is most satisfying when 
enjoyed in common, 

“Tf we could have larger school grounds, a school farm, a home 
for the teacher, and an all-the-year-round social and educational 
center in the community, there would be fewer desertions from 
country to city.” 

Here is a very practical scheme for the consolidated school, or 
for the larger one-room schools in the great agricultural sections 
of the country. Already several of the western states have opened 
teachers’ homes in connection with their rural school plants, and 
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they are reported as being tremendously successful in attracting 
teachers who love the country and in keeping them there. It must 
be borne in mind, however, that our New England country schools 
are unique in that they are invariably small and growing smaller, 
that the salaries paid their teachers are not such as to demand 
competition, that the teachers themselves are as a result unskilled 
girls, that there is only slight agitation for improvement in these 
matters, and that the future status of agriculture itself in New 
England is decidedly in doubt at the present time. It is not yet 
time to plan permanent reform with respect to our Eastern rural 
schools; at best, we can but read the signs of the times and make 
an attempt to shape our ultimate policy accordingly. There are 
certain factors in the situation that we must face and put down as 
relatively constant. Among these are: (1) the female teacher; 
(2) a vast number of unconsolidated one-room schools; and (3) 
relatively poor compensation for teachers. 

From this it appears that the teacher’s home and model farm, 
while being undeniably the ideal solution, cannot yet be consid- 
ered the practical one for New England. Ultimately, when our 
rural school property has been enlarged, our curriculum thoroughly 
thrashed out and the results put into active operation in the school 
program, when a more liberal school policy on the part of both 
town and state has been ushered in, when the tide cityward has 
been, in a measure, stemmed,—-then, indeed, I shall be ready to 
embrace the recommendations of Dr. Dresslar as the logical goal 
for our New England educational system. But before that time 
shall be happily arrived, years of work and patient waiting must 
pass. Educational reform has ever progressed slowly, and it ap- 
pears that the experience of the future will be commensurate with 
that of the past. 

The best we can hope and strive for in the immediate future, 
then, is a small beginning of school agriculture—right at the door- 
step, as it were—with only a meagre plot of ground and but slight 
means of tilling it. The community leader, or some other capable 
school worker, must be the chief agent in bringing about this de- 
sirable innovation. Under the guiding hand of such a worker, 
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and with the impetus and assistance given freely by the various 
agricultural organizations of the state and nation, together with 
the enthusiasm furnished by boys’ and girls’ agricultural clubs, 
the gardening work ought soon to become one of the chief charac- 
terizing features of the New England country school. Through 
this means the farmers will be attracted, the home will be drawn to 
the school, and—in line with the other movements for better com- 
munity life, notably the social center idea, the work of the com- 
munity leader, the co-operation of the church and the farmers’ 
organizations and orders—the whole aspect of country life, exter- 
nal and internal, will be changed. 


(To be continued. ) 


The Dogs of War 


Time was, and not so long ago, as men count time, 
When dogs were symbols of uncleanliness, 

Wretched, abhorred, ranked with the scum of earth. 

No taunt, no insult deeper could be thought, 

When taunts were needed, than the old, old phrase: 
“Dog that thou art! Thou shameless and impenitent!” 


Dogs such as these have had their evil day; 

No more they crawl and fawn, abased and suffering ; 
No more they slink in gutters, feed from offal heaps. 
Theirs is the post of pow’r, the warlike field, 

And man, who once abused them, trusts today 

In doggish fortitude, in doggish constancy. 


Oh, wondrous change! Beasts that were scorned of all 
Sit by their masters now, as loaded wains 

Creep o’er the country with their freight of war. 

The soldier drives, one arm about his friend, 

And half his comfort in the endless days 

Is the warm heart beside him, doglike answering. 


Pariahs once, now mascots dearly prized; 

Fugitives once, now messengers of war; 

No creature’s place so changed in common estimate. 

Like beasts bewitched, in fairy tales of old, 

Some magic touch laid on their shaggy heads 

Has turned them all to kings, to four-foot potentates. 
Nora ARCHIBALD SMITH. 
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Who shall Rate the Superintendent? 


Cuartes A, WAGNER, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
CHESTER, PENNSYLVANIA, * 


ee rating or ranking of teachers for efficiency, as 
2 g it is called, or the assignment of grade or values for 
a T u results of their teaching, has brought out various 
A = and diverse opinions. Of all the questions raised, 
| | the caption of this article has been least discussed. 
z = This has given many teachers and all the opponents 
[ 3 of the rating schemes or systems the impression 
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that there is no satisfactory reply to the question. 
Usually the question is thought and not asked, although there can 
be no good reason why teachers should not ask such a question. 
Certainly there are some very good reasons why it should be an- 
swered, if any large number of teachers suppose that no good 
answer can be given, and if they suppose that to ask the question 
is at once to bring rating plans into ridicule. 

Superintendents are as much “rated” and more “berated” than 
teachers. 

Although teacher rating by superintendents and supervisors is 
a professional procedure based on the rater’s long experience, 
special preparation, and sincere and honest desire to do right and 
to deal fairly, the ‘‘rating” of the superintendent is done by every- 
body, often with malice, mostly in ignorance, and without any 
special knowledge or experience in the matters judged. Not all 
superintendents and supervisors are perfect, none are infallible. 
Some may be and are influenced by considerations which are not 
professional, but entirely personal. This must be admitted, but 
the admission will not deprive rating schemes and processes of 
all claim to support for their continuance. 

Pupils rate the superintendent. They think his examinations 
are too difficult, his rules are too strict, his requirements are too 
exacting, when the rating is low. He may be an amiable person, 
all of whose deeds are entirely pleasing to the children. Between 
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these extremes are all shades of modified opinion, more or less 
colored by repetitions of opinions gathered from elders at home or 
on the street, or sometimes even nearer the seat of authority. 
Every superintendent knows that for him there is no immunity 
from some kind of opinion held by the pupils of the system. 

Parents rate the superintendent. They praise or blame, some- 
times one and sometimes the other, according to current opinion, 
settled habit, or temporary community excitement. In about 
ninety-nine per cent of these cases these opinions are based on 
half-knowledge or less than half-knowledge. The equal rights 
theory of democracy is perverted into a supposition of equal 
knowledge and equal competency, and judgments are rendered on 
the supervisor and supervision with entire disregard for limited 
knowledge and lack of skill to judge that kind of values. Every 
superintendent knows he is being thus rated and accepts the fact 
as part of his official responsibility. Does not every day’s expe- 
rience on the streets of his city confront him with persons who 
have a grievance against the schools? Does he not many times 
have to explain and justify the acts of teachers who protest against 
his rating of their work by asking the question, “But who shall 
rate the superintendent?’ Does he not know that he is being 
rated just as certainly as are the teachers, and does he not also 
know that usually there is no “long preparation, long experience, 
sincere desire to do right and to deal fairly.” Just as with 
teachers, rate of pay and continuance in office depend on such 
rating for the superintendent. 

The newspapers rate the superintendent also. Generally this 
is intelligent and sympathetic rating. Often it too is based on 
incomplete acquaintance with the facts. This rating is public, 
spread before all the people, all the children, over an entire county. 
The teacher never is subjected to a rating such as newspaper dis- 
cussion of the work of the superintendent constitutes. This too 
is part of the inevitable responsibility of the office, and every 
superintendent knows he must expect it. The recollection of this 
fact should help teachers to realize that their own rating and 
grading, which never becomes public, is as nothing compared with 
the superintendent’s rating. 
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The teachers rate the superintendent. Not always, of course, 
from the broad and professional basis that should be expected. 
Sometimes they rate him from a purely personal point of view, 
sometimes from the particular school or grade point of view. A 
true view and judgment of the superintendent by the teacher 
should take into consideration the entire aim and policy, the com- 
plete program of the entire system. Getting this larger point 
of view and the endeavor to compass and to assimilate it for 
the purposes of co-operation and participation, this will forestall 
littleness and narrowness. A teacher who does this will have 
individual opinions about matters, but her sympathies are almost 
certain to be friendly. While not all superintendents judge their 
teachers on clearly professional considerations, it is certain that 
more superintendents are right in this matter than are teachers ; 
or to say the thing differently, the percentage of superintendents 
who form professional estimates of their teachers is larger than 
the percentage of teachers who form a professional estimate of 
the superintendent. Training, experience, outlook, all combine 
to make this true. The fact that it is true, however, has an im- 
portant bearing in this discussion ; the teachers’ rating of superin- 
tendents is not entitled to the same consideration that could and 
would be accorded it if the judgment were entirely broad, im- 
personal and detached. ‘The two judgments are not reciprocal, 
therefore cannot cancel each other. 

The Board of Directors rate the superintendent; usually this 
rating is quite unreserved, frank, and entirely undisguised by an 
diplomatic effort. Position, pay, peace of mind, esteem of the 
community, and other values depend upon it. It is a part of 
the responsibility and is so accepted by the superintendent. Any 
and every phase of the many varieties of duties imposed by the 
oftice is subject to rating by the Board. Nothing in a teacher- 
rating scheme can in any way compare with the Board’s rating 
of the superintendent. This fact is urged, so that teachers may 
see and comprehend how much pleasanter is their lot when rated 
by the superintendent and supervisor than is the superintendent’s 
when rated by the Board. 
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“Who shall rate the superintendent ?” is admittedly a fair ques- 
tion. He is rated by pupils, by parents, by the community, by 
the newspapers, by the teachers, by the Board of Directors, and 
by State officials. The superintendent, too, has not one but many 
persons who rate his work. Knowledge of his work in many cases 
is very incomplete and one-sided, disposition is biased, judgment 
is given about matters of which the judge has no knowledge of 
values. ‘Teachers rated by superintendents, by principal and by 
supervisor, surely cannot think they have made rating of teachers 
ridiculous by asking satirically, “But who shall rate the superin- 
tendent?” They cannot avoid the conclusion that theirs is the 
lighter burden. So it should be, of course. 


The Svastika 


Soaring o’er crowded street and tangled car-line 
Behold above the church its great Cross rise! 
Upward and outward—downward—for what ages 
Has that cross spoken, set against the skies! 


Eons ago, some hands in rudest carving 
Fashioned the fancy out of wood or stone. 
How many hearts have leaned on it, rejoicing— 
How many vented on its wheel their groan! 


Yes, fancy carved it, an eternal symbol 

Of all life has to offer, low or high,— 

The life, the death, the resurrection, twining 
Into an heirloom of their smile and sigh! 


Centuries swung around its form uplifted— 
Scorn, rage, lust triumphed ’neath its warning sign, 
Trampled and wrecked it—by new hands reshayen 
It rose again to point the way divine. 


Yes, over nations struggling with its message, 
O’er temple sadly rent and palace torn, 

O’er hosts in patience on the past rebuilding, 
Its meaning figure sheds a peace unworn. 


Upward and outward—downward—life still ranges, 
Whither, to what great issues, who shall say ? 
What have we learned? Can we, in bowed remembrance, 
Cease reaching out, up—down? Ah, let us pray! 
HELEN Cary CHADWICK. 








The Training of the Subconscious Mind in 
the Schoolroom 


Peart Tyrer, Boise, Ipano, 
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The great strides of psychology in the near past 
and the swiftly following formulation of rules of the mind comes 
in answer to the search of the educators. 

To go deep into the mind with a conscious and wise touch 
brings marvelous and happy results. As the subconscious is that 
part of the mind which controls the function of the body and the 
tendency of the thinking, so to heal the body or the thoughts this 
stratum must be reached. It is not difficult to establish acquaint- 
ance with the subconscious portion of existence in childhood. As 
the great poet has said: 


“Heaven lies near us in our infancy. 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy: 
But he beholds the light and whence it flows, 
He sees it in his joy.” 


As the pupil is given the injunction to study hard and master 
his lesson, let him be taught how to study, let him know whence 
come the springs of knowledge, feel their presence, and be guided 
in the control of those valuable fountains of thought. And it is 
the child’s right that he shall receive a knowledge of his entire 
mind, just as it is the instructor’s necessity to bring that whole 
mind into expression to obtain satisfactory results. 
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Tur Susconscrous Minp Emptoyep 1x New Svupsgecrs. 


Every problem in the schoolroom with which the educators 
are tussling in the sense or conscious mind of the child will be 
more easily reached by a recognition of the inner instrument, the 
subconscious mind. It is a great builder and ideals given it 
through the imagination become the models from which it builds 
the physical entity. Therefore, to make use of this law will 
insure good structures with methods lacking the stress and strain 
of sense accomplishment. Employing it in the presentation of 
new subjects the grasp becomes easy and thorough. 

If, for example, the subject of square root is about to be pre- 
sented to an arithmetic class, there would probably be a certain 
number in the class who would readily understand the explana- 
tion of the teacher, work the problems without trouble and declare 
it fun. Again, probably these pupils have inherited a mathe- 
matical tendency. All inheritance is in the subconscionsness, and 
in these particular pupils the mathematical tendency is one of the 
strongest, lying near the surface and readily accessible to expres- 
sion. But there is also contained in the subconsciousness the 
memory of the race, of the world, and in every child, through the 
unity of the spirit, there is an acquaintance with all the things 
the race has lived. So in every child there lies the race knowledge 
of square root, and this may be brought into personal experience 
more readily by awakening the subconsciousness. This awakening 
may be accomplished by a talk in the class one day or several days 
previous to its introduction and by positive suggestions by the 
teacher, pointing out that within each mind already lie the prin- 
ciples of square root and that it will be a pleasure to build it up 
in the conscious mind. The faculty of imagination should be 
used strongly and each pupil should picture himself solving the 
problems readily. Thus the subconscious which works in the 
silence will be awakened in the realm of this particular subject, 
and when later it is presented to the conscious mind, the ease in 
grasping the subject will be remarkably greater than if the sub- 
conscious was not alert in the matter and seeking to build this 
knowledge in the conscious mind. 
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PuysicaL ATTAINMENTS, 

This law is also true in the attainment of physical perfection, 
for the subconscious mind is the builder of the body. In manual 
training, where the hand is to become apt in the handing of new 
tools, in the gymnasium, where new postures are assumed, greater 
facility may be realized by instructing the pupils first to form in 
his mind the picture of the correct position and of himself assum- 
ing this position. Let the pupils carry the picture as deep as is 
his ability to convey it and the real action will find ready expres- 
sion in the body. 


ORIGINALITY. 


There is no problem too difficult for the subconscious mind to 
solve, and it is from this source that all originality issues. Every 
original thinker makes use of this realm of his mind, whether con- 
sciously or unconsciously. If the pupil is taught to appeal to this 
source for ideas in design work or where thoughts of his own 
are demanded, he will experience the joys of fruition in receiving 
from the inner mind the combination desired to fulfill his produc- 
tion. And even if the original thoughts or designs which the 
limited mentality of the pupil expresses are valueless to the world, 
he will at least be started on the way to achieve that conformity 
to law which must be followed before he can produce an idea of 
value. 


Memory. 


The art of memory becomes one of the easiest acquirements 
when approached from the reservoir of all memory, the subcon- 
scious, and the teacher and the child are thus relieved from the 
strain and nagging of forgetfulness. All conscious mentation and 
impressions of depth are remembered forever in the subconscious 
portion of the mind. It is only the conscious mind which forgets. 
An acquaintance between the two and a familiarity in giving the 
subeonscious directions and in return receiving from it, solves the 
memory problem entirely. The teacher may assist by positive 
suggestions, which the subconsciousness of the pupil receives, that 
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a certain fact is to be remembered and that it is to be recalled 
whenever the will desires it. 










Bap Hasirts. 


For the healing of the irregular child, the child who is distinct 
from the class through some undesirable trait, the reaching of the 
subconsciousness is an absolute necessity. The continuance of 
action known by psychologists as habit has its cause beneath the 
conscious mind, Sometimes this is an inherited tendency in the 
child which had its beginnings beyond a first conscious action. 
To eradicate this the subconscious mind must be cleansed by denial 
and then refilled by suggestion. 

The subconscious mind may be likened to a garden plot in 
which the unhappy traits are the weeds, and in the pulling of the 
weeds there must be a skill which does not scatter the seeds, thus 
making a greater profusion of weeds. Constant denials empha- 
sizing the fault will increase the fault, as the denial itself becomes 
a suggestion. The garden plot once freed from weeds must be 
planted with good seeds, good thoughts, that a harvest may be 
reaped. Sometimes, if the plants are hardy and luxuriant, their : 
nurture will overgrow the weeds, which die from lack of nourish- 
ment. This is overcoming evil with good. But in all cases the 
roots of the undesirable habits lie in the subconscious realm, and 
any amount of scolding or praise, punishing or coaxing will not | 
change conditions if these are directed to and reach only the con- 
scious mind. | 

For deficient children the awakening of the subconscious mind 
into action in the lines of efficiency will prove a great blessing. 
This may be done, as m the presentation of a new subject, with 
greater concentration on the quality to be aroused. All qualities 
exist potentially in every individualization of mind, requiring 
only the skillful touch to bring them out. 
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Reauizine IDEALS, 


For the ambitious child, the brilliant child, his introduction to 
the wonders of the subconscious realm is opening the road to ful- 
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filment. By a familiarity with the use of the whole mentality 
the bright child is taught how to realize the ideals which are 
urging him to expression. He learns how to use them, how to use 
the obedient tool of his mind, and by experience knows that what 
he plants in the garden of the subconscious comes to fruition. 
In this way he is given assurance that his ideals are capable of 
realization and his star of faith is kept beaming. 


PERMANENCY. 


Metaphysicians recognize that all help to be permanent must 
be laid in a foundation deeper even than the subconscious, which 
is the portion of the human entity touching the Universal Mind 
and called by them the superconscious. This is the innermost 
mind, the spirit or soul of the inner or subconscious mind. The 
positive suggestion of the instructor may transform the child’s 
life only so long as a stronger one does not rout it. Permanent 
transformation comes only from the awakening of the supercon- 
scious which will continue to radiate its beneficence through the 
subconscious. 

But as the subconscious mind is a tool, a servant, its laws should 
be understood and applied. It is one of the parts of the body 
temple and as such must receive recognition that the temple may 
be wholly light. In the evolution of thought that which is outer 
is first understood and applied. ‘The outer mind has been care- 
fully studied and trained; the inner or subconscious is at the 
threshold of the domain of education, and its training is the next 
step. 
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SHE most artistic form of prose literature is the 
modern short story. It deals with a single event 
or a closely connected series of events, having to 
do with a very few characters. Each element in 
it contributes to the climax, or end, that is deter- 
mined by the beginning. It consists of narrative, 
characterization, and setting, any one of which may 
be emphasized more than the other two. Its domi- 
nant characteristic is simplicity. The effectiveness of the short 
story was discovered, for Americans at least, by Washington 
Irving. In three of his works, “The Sketch Book,” “The Tales 
of a Traveller,” and “The Alhambra,” he proved himself the first 
American master of the short tale. Since his time this form of 
literary. art, with minor variations, has been a favorite among 
American prose writers. None, however, have developed it more 
perfectly than Irving’s immediate successors, Edgar Allan Poe and 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

In a consideration of these two writers of tales we find some 
points of comparison, but contrast predominates. A study of 
their subject-matter must include a study of the influence of their 
inheritance and early environment, the scope of their themes, and 
their treatment of charatcer, the supernatural and the symbolic, 
while an analysis of their style serves to bring out their artistic 
devices and their perfection in technique. In so far as we under- 
stand the materials they used and the elements of their style are 
we able to discuss Poe and Hawthorne_as writers of the short story 
or tale. 

The author of a certain text book on American literature intro- 
duces his biographical sketch of Poe thus: “It is difficult to form 
a just and satisfactory estimate of Edgar Allan Poe.” Of Haw- 
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thorne he says: “It is not difficult to portray the lives of ordinary 
men. But it is different with the man upon whom Providence 
has lavished such a wealth of gifts as raises him high above his 
fellows. . .. When we essay to penetrate his (Hawthorne’s) 
genius, we are puzzled and baffled at every step.”’ Such is the 
feeling of biographers in general in regard to these two men. 

Poe’s father and mother were actors. Both died when he was 
three years old, and he was taken into the home of Mr. John 
Allan, a wealthy merchant of Richmond, Virginia. The child 
was pretty and precocious, and his foster parents allowed no oppor- 
tunity to pass without showing him off. He was flattered and 
fondled and indulged in every way. It is not strange that under 
such training he became opinionated and perverse and acquired a 
taste for dissipation. When he reached the age of sixteen or 
seventeen, Mr. Allan became as strict with him as he had pre 
viously been indulgent. His wayward and capricious temper 
brought him to grief at the University of Virginia and again at 
West Point, and was a continual hindrance to the happiness and 
fame that should have marked his career. The tragedy of his life, 
thus early begun, and accentuated by the sickness and death of 
his child-wife, to whom he was so tenderly devoted, was ended 
when he died in Baltimore from the effects of liquor, through 
which he had tried to forget his loneliness and sorrow. The story 
of his life is as depressing as one of his own morbid, fantastic 
tales. From his own character and experience he drew the un- 
healthy, weird, passionate, and undeniably fascinating qualities 
which he has embodied in his prose writings. 

Hawthorne, on the other hand, was the descendant of a long 
line of heroes of the sea and of Puritans of the strictest New 
England type. The shadows of the past lie across his work. He 
belonged to an era that had outgrown the harshness and intoler- 
ance of Puritanism, yet he shared in much of its deepest spiritual 
life. Hence the obscure problems of existence, the mystery. of 
sin, and the influence of the spiritual and the unseen often be- 
came the basis of his stories. At the same time, however, he shared 


1 Painter, F. N. V., Introduction to American Literature, pp. 150, 181. Leach, 
Shewell & Sanborn, Chicago, 1897. 
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the liberality and tolerance found in the leaders of his own gener- 
ation. He had the deepest sympathy with health and youth and 
all the gladness and freedom of the world of nature. In the 
beginning of “The Scarlet Letter” he tells us of a wild rose bush 
with delicate pink blossoms that had sprung up beside the iron- 
spiked door of an old Puritan prison. This picture, with its 
striking contrast, may be taken as a symbol of Hawthorne’s own 
genius. 

Hawthorne was born in Salem, Massachusetts; spent his boy- 
hood in the old home of his ancestors, where his brooding and 
sensitive nature was forced into contact with those melancholy 
memories of the past which have left their traces on his work; 
lived a year on the banks of Sebago Lake in Maine, where he ran 
wild, hunting, fishing, skating, and read at pleasure; was gradu- 
ated from Bowdoin College; and then spent twelve years in seclu- 
sion in Salem, reading from the great writers of prose and culti- 
vating by laborious and incessant effort the delicate finish and 
refined beauty that afterwards distinguished his style. His mar- 
ried life was a very quiet and happy one. Unlike Poe, his whole 
life was for the most part surrounded by conditions favorable to 
the development of his genius. He was retiring and modest in 
disposition and loathed vulgarity. His reflective temperament 
gave him insight into the depths of the soul. As we read his tales 
we have a new sense of the meaning and mystery of existence. 

Hawthorne’s range of themes was rather limited. The domi- 
nant note in his tales is well described by Henry James as “a 
feeling for the latent romance of New England.” As a result of 
his inheritance and early environment, it was almost inevitable 
that Hawthorne should turn to the early history of the colonies, 
around which time had already cast a certain halo of romance. 
His chief object was not to depict a certain phase of life in its 
external aspect, or even to present to us certain characters. It 
was rather to study the working of particular spiritual elements 
or forces in human life by showing us their operations in a given 

ease. He first conceived a situation in which the interest cen- 
‘tered in a moral problem or some spiritual truth. He then told 
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the story or created the characters so as to study the problem or 
illustrate the truth. CHis favorite setting was the gloomy super- 
stition of witchcraft and the most terrible memories of Puritanism 
and persecution which were connected with his native village. 
This background is found in the majority of his tales, the best 
known of which are: “Young Goodman Brown,” “The Gentle 
Boy,” “Legends of the Province House,” and “The Maypole of 
Merry Mount.” At other times his scenes are laid in Italy, as 
in “Rappaccini’s Daughter,” while again they have no tangible, 
localized background, as “The Hall of Fantasy.” But, whether 
humorous or somber and mysterious in atmosphere, all of his 
tales have the same general theme—a study of the human soul in 
its reaction to environment. 

Poe also was limited to a narrow range of themes, but they 
were very unlike those of Hawthorne. The latter saw everything 
in the light of moral consequences, while Poe cared nothing for | 
moral issues except in so far as he avoided the immoral because 
it was ugly. Hawthorne appreciated beauty as a true revelation 
of the inner life. Poe loved beauty and the melody of sound for 
their own attractiveness. His effects therefore were physical 
rather than moral. His favorite theme and the one which holds 
for his readers the deepest and most permanent fascination, was 
death. Among his masterpieces are to be mentioned “The Fall 
of the House of Usher,” “Ligeia,” “The Descent into the Mael- 
strom,” “The Murders of the Rue Morgue,” “The Pit and the 
Pendulum,” and “The Mystery of Marie Roget.” Their general 
character may be inferred from the titles. / Poe delighted in the 
weird, the fantastic, the dismal, the horrible. | In his tales we 
find no warmth of human sympathy, no moral consciousness, no 
lessons of practical wisdom, all of which Hawthorne gives us in 
abundance. Poe dwells in a mysterious region, usually under 
the shadow of death, and conjures up unearthly landscapes as a 
setting for his gloomy and morbid fancies. 

This, however, does not mean that Poe was not as much a 
master of the short story as was Hawthorne. He merely devel- 
oped a new phase of it, banishing the moralizing and philosophizing 
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which Irving and Hawthorne scattered through their tales, and 
strove to secure by the shortest airline passage the precise effect 
which he desired. 

Poe could not paint character because of his lack of human 
sympathy. His very nature kept him from uniting frankly and 
cordially with his fellow men. The men and women who appear 
in his tales are all phantoms, without warmth, passion, character ; 
they and the realm in which they move are stamped with un- 
reality. They are not 
on which events turn. 

On the other hand, just as truly as Irving gave to American 
literature the Knickerbockers of New York, and Cooper the pio- 
neer and the Indian, did Hawthorne contribute the character of 
the Puritan. His immediate ancestors were Puritans of the most 


‘ 


‘alive’; they are the mechanical hinges 


virulent type, and his old home was in Salem, where persecution 
of witches and Quakers had reached its height. Particularly 
striking are those stories of his in which the characters illustrate 
the history of New England, such as “The Gentle Boy,” ‘The 
May Pole of Merry Mount,” “Endicott’s Red Cross,” and “Lady 
Eleanore’s Mantle.” We may even include here “Young Goodman 
Brown,” in one sense unreal and fantastic, but in another historic- 
ally true to the Puritanic idea of the orgies of witches. 

Although Hawthorne is best known as a painter of Puritan 
character, he is also a sympathetic revealer of the souls of other 
and varied types of people. For instance, we have Beatrice in 
“Rappaccini’s Daughter.” She stands under the shadow of in- 
voluntary evil, and the study of her character involves the ques- 
tion of whether the soul is to be the victim of circumstances of 
which it is the unintentional cause. 

Again, by character development his satiric powers are given 
free rein. In “Mrs. Bullfrog,” the satire is broad and compara- 
tively commonplace; in “The Celestial Railroad,” it enters the 
world of current religion; in “Feathertop,” it serves excellently 
as a take-off on the contemporary society fop and is imaginatively 


combined with the uncanny and grotesquely pathetic. Critics 
have apty said that he never drew the character of a so-called 
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man of the world, because such a man, by Hawthorne’s definition, 
would really be a man out of the great moral world which to him 
seemed the only real world. 

When we think of Hawthorne, then, it is principally in terms 
of the characters he created, such as Ethan Brand, the old apple 
dealer, Beatrice, Owen Warland, the white old maid, or Goodman 
Brown. When Poe’s tales are mentioned, however, one immedi- 
ately thinks of the weirdest, the most gruesome, and at the same 
time the most fascinating short stories ever written. They leave 
this vivid impression because their author was an adept in the 
creation of the supernatural of an imaginary world. Poe’s great- 
est tale of this type, “The Fall of the House of Usher,” has been 
described as ‘‘a prose poem of imaginative fear connected with 
death and plunging at last into black depths of madness and anni- 
hilation.”' Each stroke of the master brush adds to the desired 
effect. The black and lurid tarn, Roderick Usher with his mental 
disorder, his sister Madeline who is subject to trances and who 
is buried prematurely in a vault directly underneath the guest’s 
room, the midnight winds blowing from every direction toward 
the House of Usher, the chance reading of a sentence from an old 
rhyme telling of a mysterjous noise, the hearing of a muffled 
sound and the terrible suggestion of its cause,—all tend to indi- 
cate and heighten the gloom of the final catastrophe. They are 
the steps to the perfect achievement of the supernatural. 

Hawthorne’s element of the supermetural deals in a wonderfully 
artful mannerewith American Colonial days. He writes for a 
practical and‘even skeptical generation in a country where, as he 
himself said, there was nothing but a “commonplace prosperity, 
in broad and simple daylight,”* yet he gains our imaginative be- 
lief in witcheraft, the elixir of life, the fountain of youth, the 
magic of alchemy, and other outgrown marvels of their kind. 
He secures a more or less remote. mystical, or poetical background, 
in old Colonial times, or perhaps in romantic Italy. He seems 
to take us into a land which should be familiar but is changed, as 

1 Bronson, W. C., History of American Literature. D. C. Heath & Co., 


Boston, 1900, p. 165. 
2 Preface to ‘‘The Marble Fawn.” 
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though by a touch of moonlight and shadow, so that the objects 
are but indistinctly seen. He gives us a suggestive hint that 
sets our fancy going; then, with a half-smile, he quietly offers us 
the choice of a matter-of-fact explanation, which we, of course, 
refuse to accept. —Poe’s method, as contrasted with this, is spec- 
tacular. He assumes an air of perfect candor, seems to fix the 
eye of one of his own mesmerists upon us, gives the minutest of 
details and the most graphic of descriptions, and almost drives 
us to belief in the impossible. 

Another element found in Poe’s tales is symbolism. The best 
example of it is found in “The Fall of the House of. Usher,” in 
which the haunted palace represents a noble mind dethroned by 
madness. This symbolizing of the spiritual by the physical and 
uniting the two in a wonderful harmony, and at the same time 
retaining the individuality of both, is perfectly done. Another 
use of symbolism is found in “The Teli Tale Heart,” in which the 
a he: art of the murdered man beats so hard against the boards of the 
floor under which it is buried, typifying the throbbings of con- 
science, that the murderer is forced to reveal himself to the 
authorities. 

Hawthorne makes much more extensive use of symbolism. He 
selects some object, token, or utterance in harmony with his pur- 
pose and uses it as a symbol to represent some moral action or 
result. The symbol may be an embroidered mantle, indicative of 
pride, as in “Lady Eleanore’s Mantle”; a butterfly, expressive in 
a material way of a spiritual achievement, as in “The Artist of the 
eS a scarecrow, typical of a brainless society dandy, as 

‘‘Feathertop.” Again, the whole story may be made up of 
aan to the extent that it becomes an allegory, as in the “Hall 
of Fantasy,’ where the author creates a mock Hall of Fame, 
in which are found all radical and sensational reformers of the 
day. Hawthorne is, in his own quaint way, master of the art of 
symbolism. Through it he discloses a picture of the inner work- 
ings of the human soul such as no other author has given. 

True it is that the realm of subject-matter offers the author many 
opportunities to display his originality. He can bring forth new 
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themes, new phases of character, new uses of the supernatural and 
of symbolism. There is also another field in which the writer’s 
genius may find still greater freedom and that is the field of style. 
The theme is the living, moving force of a story, but whether or 
not it strikes home to the mind of the reader and makes a lasting 
impression there depends upon the mechanical structure of the 
production,—the framework on which it is presented. 

Poe’s style is illustrative of his genius. It is needless to insist 
upon his originality here, for he is original whether he will or no: 
the history of literature does not show another mind like his. 


(One of the greatest faculties with which he was endowed was the 


ability to combine the incidents and accessories of a story so that 
they all worked together to deepen a single impression upon the 
reader’s mind and imagination.) It is an intellectual art, clear, 
terse and polished, each sentence complete and fitted neatly to the 
others, like a mosaic. This particular one of his artistic devices 
may be termed pictorial, for it is an element of style in which 
the author subordinates everything to the production of one har- 
monious color tone. ‘This total effect is accomplished by the grad- 
ual introduction of minute and descriptive details, the tiny marble 
cubes of the mosaic, which intensify the effect of what has gone 
before, until the whole is filled with an atmosphere of most fas- 
cinating power. 

Again, ‘The Fall of the House of Usher” serves as an excellent 
example, this time to illustrate that pictorial quality of Poe’s tales, 
The opening sentence puts us in the mood for the story, providing 
an atmosphere that lends its coloring to every detail: 

‘During the whole of a dull, dark, and soundless day in the 
autumn of the year, when the clouds hung oppressively low in the 
heavens,’ I had been passing alone, on horseback, through a singu- 
larly dreary tract of country, and at length found myself, as the 
shades of evening drew on, within view of the melancholy House 
of Usher.” 

Here is the keynote of the story, and we are prepared for sad- 
ness and depression. ‘The second sentence intensifies these fea- 
tures, and with each additional phrase the depression and sadness 
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become more oppressive. Our appreciation of the mental condi- 
tion of the unhappy Roderick Usher is increased by the somber 
and mournful background of the story,—a doomed house crumbling 
into ruin, with its vacant, staring windows, and set in the midst of 
indescribably dreary surroundings. The spectral trees, the gray 
sedge, the black tarn,—all these combine to produce that unity of 
effect which makes a landscape of Poe’s as individual, after its 
own fashion, as any mosaic landscape of the Hadrian villa in 
Rome. 

Still another gift of Poe’s was the power of close analysis, of 
logical and consecutive thought. Such tales as “The Murders in 
the Rue Morgue,” “The Mystery of Marie Roget,” “The Pur- 
loined Letter,” and “The Gold Bug,” illustrate this power. They 
have been classified as stories of quasi-mathematical analysis or 
tales of ratiocination. In them analytic reasoning is so brilliantly 
employed that Poe has been called the potential prince of detec- 
tives. While this is by no means his greatest gift, yet it is un- 
mistakeably one of the artistic devices of his style. 

No one knew better than Poe how to work up to a climax of 
horror, and then to intensify its awfulness by dropping in some 
contrasting detail. In “The Cask of Amontillado,”’ the false 
friend, in his carnival dress with cap and bells, is enticed through 
the catacombs, supposedly toward the wine vaults. Three times 
is the webwork of nitre on the walls mentioned to prove their 
fearful depth below the river-bed, and the victim’s consequent 
hopelessness of rescue. The false Fortunato is chained here and 
walled up in the masonry that is to become his living tomb. Only 
a small opening is left. The avenger said, “I thrust a torch through 
the remaining aperture and let it fall within. There came forth 
in return only a jingling of the bells.” The awful death grows 
doubly horrible at this suggestion of the merriment of the ear- 
nival. 

Poe exalted this technical and formal side of literary excellence 
more than did Hawthorne. [is aim was to produce a pronounced 
effect by artistic means. He selected with great care the point 
which he wished to emphasize and then discarded everything which 
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did not draw attention to that point. He himself wrote: “Having 
conceived with deliberate care, a certain unique or single effect to 
be wrought out, he (the artist) then invests such incidents, he 
then combines such events, as may best aid him in establishing 
this preconceived effect. . . . In the whole composition there 
should be no word written, of which the tendency, direct or in- 
direct, is not to the one pre-established design.” The desired 
impression was always unusual, imaginative, uncanny, or horrible. 
His tales, as well as his poems, were artistic creations after this 
pattern, in which beauty in form was the goal: in them truth had 
no place unless it added to the achievement of beauty. 

As a result of these theories, Poe has an almost world-wide repu- 
tation for the part which he played in developing the short story. 
Tlis tales are as perfect as a piece of polished marble, and as cold 
and unfeeling. Hawthorne’s tales throb with life. Like Poe, he 
employes the unusual, the improbable, the supernatural, but only 
so long as he does not, in his own phrase, “swerve aside from the 
truth of the human heart.” 

While Hawthorne and Poe are classed together as two of the 
world’s greatest writers of the short story, yet they were remark- 
ably different in style. Unlike Poe, Hawthorne did not take the 
airline directness of narration, but used that moral truth and 
beauty which will give life to his tales long after interest in the 
present style of short story technique has passed away. However, 
his style shows the skill of a literary artist. It is easy, exact, 
flowing, never hurried or excessively ornamented, and never ap- 
pearing to strain after effect. That element in Poe’s style known 
as pictorial art has been likened to a labored mosaic, each sen- 
tence and each colorful detail being a tiny cube of marble lending 
its tone to the harmony of the whole. Hawthorne’s pictorial-qual- 
ity is more like the landscapes of Corot. The reader is first at- 
tracted by the atmosphere hanging like a thin veil over the ro- 
mance. It may be the warm sunlight of May Day suddenly van- 
ishing before the grim visage of Governor Endicott, the crisp 
west wind that on a perfect winter day gives life and grace to a 


1 Poe, Edgar Allan. The Poetic Principle. 
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snow image, the dew and dampness of an autumn evening that is 
just suited to a witch meeting in the forest, or a summer day in 
Italy with just enough breeze to waft the oppressively sweet odor 
of poisonous blossoms from Rappaccini’s garden to the room of a 
poor student. No matter what the details of the picture which 
he paints for us, it is by the atmosphere that we are first attracted. 
In it are hidden the symbolism and the magic of the supernatural, 
which upon close inspection recede into the background and leave 
clearly outlined characters whose inmost souls are laid bare before 
us, sympathetically revealed by the pen of the artist. No other 
American author has so delicately harmonized fact and atmosphere, 
so gracefully mingled the prosaic with the ideal. 
_ Again, Hawthorne’s style lends beauty to his theme through the 
charm of his humor, often so subtle and gentle that we are at first 
unaware of its presence. While the theme of “Young Goodman 
Brown” is of the struggle between sin and faith for a human 
soul, still we find genial humor in the darkest passages. For in- 
stance, where Goodman Brown is on his way through the forest 
at nightfall, he sees Goody Cloyse, the pious lady who had taught 
him his catechism, going with her friend the devil to a witch 
meeting. Later, he saw the witches’ latest convert, a maiden from 
the village, now a “rampant hag” who had received the devil’s 
promise to be queen of hell. 

The satire, “Mrs. Bullfrog,” is humorous throughout, on the 
order of the following passage: 

“On the front seat of the coach there was one of those small 
baskets in which travelling ladies who are too delicate to appear 
at a public table generally carry a supply of gingerbread, biscuits 
and cheese, cold ham and ofher light refreshments to sustain 
nature to the journey’s end. Such airy diet will sometimes keep 
them in pretty good flesh for a week together.” 


In many of his tales, humor borders so closely on pathos that it | 
is hard to distinguish between the two. “Feathertop” is the story | 


of an old witch who made a scarecrow with a pumpkin, a few 
pieces of broomstick, and some ancient finery, and then decided 
to make a man of the figure, whose life would depend upon the 
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smoke of his pipe. The witch started him off to the village, and 
said: 

“Tf any ask thy name, it is ‘Feathertop,’ for thou hast a feather 
in thy hat, and I have thrust a handful of feathers into the hollow 
of thy head. And thy wig, too, is of the fashion they call ‘feather- 
top’; so be Feathertop thy name.” 

As he passed down the principal street, the townspeople gazed 
in awe, taking him for such nobility as a French ambassador, or 
a Spanish adventurer. Only a child and a cur saw him as he 
really was. But while in the home of Justice Gookin, he chanced 
to catch his reflection in a truthful plate mirror. He hurried back 
to Mother Rigby, howling out in self-contempt: 

“T’ve seen myself, mother! I’ve seen myself for the wretched, 
ragged, empty thing I am. I'll exist no longer.” 

Poe could not be a humorist for the same reason that he could 
not paint character, because of his lack of human sympathy. 
Such stories as ““The Thousand-and-Second Tale of Scheherazade,” 
“The Literary Life of Thingum Bob Esq.,” “Silence: A Fable,” 
and “Some Words with a Mummy,” are his only failures, and 
they are the ones in which he tried to be humorous. 

Finally, besides Hawthorne’s humor, which kept his tales from 
lapsing into pessimism, he frequently introduced children when 
he wanted to dispel the gloom of a situation. In “Ethan Brand,” 
little Joe is the only one who responds naturally to the mystery in 
the case of the old lime-burner. It is he who does most to give 
the story its realistic atmosphere. Also, in “The Artist of the 
Beautiful,” the part of the spiritualized butterfly would not be 
so effectively developed had it not the finger of the little child on 
which to alight and vary its behavior. 

But the peculiar qualities which thus set Hawthorne’s work 
apart cannot be completely analyzed: they must be felt. It may 
be said in general, however, that it is due partly to the originality 
of his subject-matter, and partly to the refined beauty and subtle 
suggestiveness of his style. Poe, himself an artist in the field of 
the short story, was quick to recognize and pass favorable criticism 
upon his great contemporary. He writes thus of him: 
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“Mr. Hawthorne’s distinctive trait is invention, creation, imag- 
ination, originality,—a trait which, in the literature of fiction, is 
positively worth all the rest. But the nature of the originality, 
so far as regards its manifestation in letters is but imperfectly 
understood. The inventive or original mind as frequently dis- 
plays itself in novelty of tone as in novelty of matter. Mr. Haw- 
thorne is original in all points. It would be a matter of some 
difficulty to designate the best of his tales; we repeat that, without 
exception, they are beautiful. He has the purest style, the finest 
taste, the most available scholarship, the most delicate humor, the 
most touching pathos, the most radiant imagination, the most con- 
summate ingenuity; and with these varied good qualities he has 
done well as a mystic.””? 

Such criticism means much in itself, because it comes from the 
pen of one who has world-wide fame as a writer of tales. Poe’s 
stories have a brilliant intensity which one does not find in Haw- 
thorne, but the latter is superior in evenness of workmanship, in 
knowledge of human nature and ability to delineate character, in 
moral and spiritual elevation, and in sanity of soul. But each 
within his own range of theme and technique is an artist in Ameri- 
ean literature, and both are numbered among the greatest literary 
artists of their time. 


1 From review of ‘“‘Twice Told Tales’’ and ‘‘Mosses from an Old Manse,”’ pub- 
lished by Poe in Godey’s Magazine, in 1846. 
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Socialization of High School History 
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are getting a new point of view in secondary edu- 

vation. The newer books on sociology give a large 
place to education as a factor in progress. Pro- 
fessor Todd’s ““Theories of Social Progress” empha- 
sizes throughout the importance of education in any 
conscious scheme of social advance. “Progress is 
= = possible,” he says, “only when along with the indi- 
TT vidual power of initiating changes there exists a 
social aggregate capable of appreciating and conserving them. 
Social advance depends upon the extent to which knowledge is 
diffused, and the freedom with which it pervades all society.” 
The final significance of education, he asserts, is the equalizing 
of opportunity, or, in Ward’s phrase, is the “equitable distribution 
of the fruit of achievement” through the universal diffusion of 
extant knowledge. He maintains that genius exists in every one 
of us and he attributes “the social waste of unguided personal 
ability” to inadequate education. 

In the same class with professor Todd’s book must be placed, 
to choose at random, Professor Dewey’s “Democracy and Educa- 
tion,” and Professor Smith’s “Introduction to Educational Soci- 
ology.” The aim of this newer education is to “create social soli- 
darity by means of a social type marked by service rather than 
exploitation.”* The spirit in which the school work is done is 
the important thing. Professor Cooley declares that he will par- 
don some minor faults of the curriculum if he is certain that the 
“teaching everyone a community spirit that shall be the 
basis at once of citizenship, of morals, and of religion.”! Thus 
Dr. Scott urges as the highest aim of education “the capacity for 
effective social service of a self-organized and voluntary char- 
acter,” and the real test is that moral life whose fruit is “self- 
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* Theories of Social Progress, p. 522. 
1 The Social Process, p. 76. 











organized co co operative production for the service and the upbuild- 
ing of human beings.” 

‘The inculeation of this essential attitude cannot be left to 
chance. It is not sufficient to have “social education in the 
school.” It must be taught directly. The purpose of this paper 
is to show that high sdlenal history may contribute to this purpose. 
“We may acknowledge at the outset that all sound training, through 

whatever feature of the curriculum, contributes to this desired 


end, but we are nevertheless snsainast that historical training 


‘ affects the result most directly.”* 


The socialization of history has already proceeded far enough 
that we may classify the historian with reference to the “New 
History.” Thus Professor Robinson writes: “The ideal history 
| for each of us would be those facts of past experience to which we 
| should have recourse oftenest in our endeavors to understand our- 
selves and our fellows. No one account would meet the needs of 
"all, but all would agree that much of what passes for the elements 
| of laseory meets the needs of none. No one questions the inalten- 
able right of the historian to interest himself in whatever phase 
of the past he chooses. It is only to be wished that a greater number 
4 of historians had greater skill in hitting upon those phases of the 
past which will serve us best in understanding the most vital prob- 
lems of the present.” The ultimate value of historical instruction 
is to make so clear the nature of social process that progress may 
| be taken in hand and consciously assisted.’ 
. That modern society needs such direction is obvious enough. 
The industrial revolution has brought us elements of power that 
i we have not yet learned how to use. When the war threatened 
! Europe in 1914, the chancelleries were unable by the old methods 
of diplomacy to control the new immensities of power that came 
with the industrial revolution and the growth of intense nation- 
alisms. The real dawn of human progress will be when the new 
energies of science and industry are harnessed to a constructive 
social program. The knowledge we need, as Plato tells us, is “that 
which uses as well as makes.” 


°  eneatetoe on mmTy oy Education for Citizenship. Hist. Out. Ap. 1919. 
“New History,’’ 25, 252 
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Historians and sociologists have generally accepted the idea that 
progress may be achieved through control. It is an attainment 
and not due to some ameliorative drift. As John Morley wrote 
in his Essay on Compromise: “It would be odd if the theory which 
makes progress depend on modification forbade us to attempt to 
modify. When it is said that the various successive changes in 
thought and institution present and consummate themselves spon- 
taneously, no one means by spontaniety that they come to pass 
independently of human effort and volition. On the contrary, 
this energy of the members of society is one of the spontaneous 
elements. It is quite as indispensable as any other of them. 
Progress is not automatic. . . . The world grows better because 
people wish that it should, and take the right steps to make it 
better.” Professor Todd has shown conclusively that it is possible 
to work out concrete tests of progress. Some of these would be: 
“The expansion of the numbers of men and a higher level of ma- 
terial wants and their satisfaction; greater emphasis upon intel- 
jectual values, wider participation in all material and intellectual 
gains; change of penal machinery from terror to reformation; 
trend from force to rational persuasion as seen in government, in 
education, in religion, and in the family.’* 

Just now those who oppose a rational control of the social 
process point to Germany for what may be the result of a too 
narrowly conceived analysis of progress. There can be no denying 
the result. Lord Cromer told the House of Lords that “The total 
moral collapse of Germany was the most extraordinary event in 
recorded history. Side by side with a great advance in material 
prosperity and scientific knowledge there had been a deterioration 
of character. The whole national mind of Germany had become 
materialized.” Gerard in “My Four Years in Germany,” has 
shown how complete was the state control over education: “From 
the time when he is four years old the German is disciplined and 
taught that his Government is the only good and effective form. 
The teachers in the schools are all Government-paid and teach the 
children only the principles desired by the rulers of the German 


* Op. cit., p. 119. 
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people. Their games and their walks are superintended by their 
teachers, who are ever inculeating in them reverence and awe for 
the military heroes past and present. On Saturday night the 
German boy is turned over by the State-paid school teacher to the 
State-paid pastor, who adds divine authority to the principles of 
reverence for the German system.” 

I have quoted these two strong statements not with the purpose 
of preventing in the slighest the restoration of friendly relations 
with the German Republic, but as a fact that may be useful for 
future guidance. What, then, does the German experiment prove 4 
It shows, first, that we cannot make the national unit the ultimate 
basis of education, but that it must be based on the broader 
concept of racial solidarity. It proves in the second place that 
human nature can be moulded, and granted the alterability of 
human nature, progress is brought within the range of effort. It 
proves that education, good or bad, has its influence. The teacher 
need not fear that he will not influence life, but he must see to 
it that he influences it savingly. And what the positive maker 
of character would claim, therefore, is, not that he is infallible, 
but that we are more apt to have the socialized citizen by con- 
sciously trying to socialize the subject matter of education than 
to leave it to haphazard methods. 

The conception that human nature and ideas are modifiable is 
fundamental to a socialized history. The committee previously 
referred to put down as the supreme aim in the teaching of history 
and social science “the positive direction to the growth of those 


‘mental and moral qualities of children, which rightly developed, 


constitute the basis of good citizenship.” And first among the 
values of historical training was “freeing the mind from the tram- 
mels of time and place, substituting the idea of orderly develop- 
ment and change for the instinctive notion of a static world, per- 
forming in this respect a service in education analogous to that 
performed by biology for organic nature or by geology for inorganic 
nature.” It would be an odd theory of evolution which conceived 
everything else changing except humanity. Indeed, Lamprecht 
held that history was a study of certain “‘psychic dominants” or 
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ideas that held sway for a while, then to be succeeded by other 
“gominants.” 

Nothing is clearer than that fundamental conceptions do change. 
It is as reasonable to assert that because a thing has been it will 
not be as to assert that because a thing has beer it always must be. 
Montaigne asserted that the time would never come when mankind 
would cease to believe in witchcraft, but the belief in witchcraft 
has been relegated to the limbo of the past. The Southern states- 
men held that slavery had been present in all of the civilizations 
of the past, that it was endorsed by the Bible, that it was the 
corner stone of the Southern social structure, and hence could not 
be abolished. Thousands risked their lives on the theory of the 
unchangeableness of human institutions. But slavery was abol- 
ished in the United States. The craving for strong drink, in the 
opinion of many, made prohibition untenable. But the fina] elim- 

ination of alcoholism is fairly certain, And if we may judge from 
the analogy of these instances, there is no valid reason for assum- 
ing that war and competitive armaments must forever continue. 
Professor Nicolai, in “The Biology of War,” has shown that it 
is logically impossible for the armies of Europe to increase in the 
same ratio that they have in the last hundred years. Modern war 
is becoming so destructive with the rapid advance of science that 
it devours itself. Its after effects are so uncontrollable that inter- 
national co-operation against war has become necessary, and it 
is conceivable that if the League of Nations could be made oper- 
ative for a generation the Great War would be but a prelude to the 
dusk of the war gods. 


The socialization of history would prevent the growth of chau-' 


vinism, one obvious result of the nationalistic history of the last 
fifty years. Socialized history does not mean that we are to be 
citizens of every nation but our own, nor does it fail to give due 
place to the study of the contributions of national units, but it 
must teach that the world is becoming more interdependent. 
Dr. Kingsley has given clear expression to this idea: “The danger 
to be avoided above all others is the tendency to claim that one 
nation has a sweeping superiority over others. The claim of 
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such superiority, as among individuals, is a sure cause of irrecon- 
cilable hatred. The cure for this narrow and partizan attitude is 
to be found in the broad conception that humanity is greater than 
any one nation. The idea should be developed that every nation 
has, or may have, something to contribute of worth to other nations 
and to humanity as a whole. This conception when thoroughly 
inculeated would lead to the belief that the continued existence 
and development of all nations are essential to the development 
of civilization. . . . We cannot expect that a principle so funda- 
mental can be inculeated in the abstract; but through a specific 
study of many nations we should do much to establish a genuine 
internationalism, free from sentiment, founded on fact, and actu- 
ally operative in the affairs of men.’”’* 

History may be socialized partly through right cultivation of 


the imagination. Professor Todd says that “efficient imagination” 


is the basis of the socially developed personality. By imagination 
in this usage we mean the ability to see ourselves in the place of 


others, to divine motives, and to envisage the whole social process.: 


Education through history should mean the enlarging of the social 
experience of the child. This enlarged experience can come to 
but few by direct observation. ~ A course of history that limits 
itself simply to the present day will likely give the student a 
distorted notion of his own importance in the whole continuing 
life of humanity., Imagination is both a result and a necessity 
to historical study. Professor Hart’s statement is here appro- 
priate: “There is an imagination which works from within out- 
wards; which makes the reader see as the historian sees, the real 
characters of men; which, allowing for human weakness and for 
the pressure of adverse circumstances, informs us whether this or 
that man, this or that people, this or that age, this or that standard 
has carried forward civilization, opened the gates of thought, liber- 
ated souls. . . . There is no great history without large imagin- 
ation, any more than there is painting, or for that matter, scien- 
tific discovery.””* 

There is a kind of imagination that is not history, “which fos- 


* School and Society, Jan. $8. 1916. 
1 American Hist., Re. Jan., 1910. 
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ters native prejudices and does not permit the truth to gain recog- 
nition.” The mists of time transfigure the men and events of the 
past. Critical scholarship, properly chastened, should show us the 
actual problems that Washington or Lincoln had to face. Pro- 
fessor Thompson has a suggestive list of historical short weights.” 

The high school student may use the idea of the unity of his- \ 
tory. This unity may be seen most directly in the tracing of 
institutions and ideas. Such study, to quote the Committee again, 
“vields or should yield high ethical and moral concepts of loyalty 
to principles and to institutions by revealing the cost at which 
the elements of civilization have been secured to us.” It is highly 
important that the teacher should realize what the fundamental 
values of life are when many people’s minds are filled with 
notions of indiscriminate change, and when no small part of the 
population is filled with destructive rage at existing institutions. 
Conservation is an attitude as valuable as innovation. The high 
school course in history, preceded of course, by good work in the 
grades, should furnish the student a clear notion of the European 
background of American history. We can carry the point further 
and show the essential similarity between Anglo-Saxon and Ameri- 
can development. Such teaching would of course show both sides 
of the American revolution. Such teaching would draw us into 
greater harmony with Europe. In fact, it has been asserted that 
if we had had a true teaching of American history all along, 
an alliance with Great Britain would have been so close that the 
war of 1914 would have been impossible. 

The conception of unity may be applied in the use of magazines 
and current history. It is often true that the pupil reader of 
magazines or newspapers finds in each new headline a new condi- 
tion. A little historical study, however, should show him that the 
problem which he thinks is a new one has its roots in the past, 
and that the world’s life is not a continually changing series of 
events, but that there is a real connection with what has gone 
before. Professor Mace’s statement is here appropriate: “To 
connect events and conditions of the past with life as the pupil 

2 Mendacity of History. North Am. Rev., 199-910. 
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knows it will make it (history) more or less of a practical sub- 
ject. . . . The connection may be worked out in many ways. 
For example, the Egyptians had certain ideas about immortality, 
and therefore, certain ideas of burial. The Greeks took up these 
and modified them. The Romans changed them still further, 
especially after the coming of Christ. The Roman Catholic Church 
made still greater changes. The Reformation introduced new con- 
ceptions of the soul after death, and today the great variety of 
ideas on the subject show the tremendous differentiations that 
have come since the days of old Egypt.” It is by some such study 
as this that the student comes to realize how the modern world 
came to be. 

It would be unfortunate if the new history did not show the 
influence of certain ideals. What men think in the long run 
affects their actions. The determination of a man’s thoughts is 
the determination of the man, whether of the Kaiser or of Wilson. 
Professor Turner boldly told his colleagues in 1893 that more 
important than the physical conditions of frontier life were the 
ideas of the settlers that gave shape to the institutions of frontier 
democracy. Professor Adams has shown that ideals have had 
a great place in American life, in the Slavery struggle, Prohibi- 
tion, etce., and that no political party has been successful that has 
disregarded this idealism.* ‘There is,” says Woodberry, “an 
ideality of the human spirit visible in all the works of Democ- 
racy,” and we need to be reminded of this frequently, for here in 
America it is of grave importance that we remain open-minded 
and open-hearted to that continuing idealism which must be the 
/strength and stay of the nation.”? 

The socialization of the content of history must lead finally to 
a socialization of methods. At Pasadena, California, where there 
has been a continuous social science course for ten years, it was 
found that tht most popular plan was two years of European his- 
tory and one year of American History and Government. This 
is in agreement with the recommendations of the California Com- 
mission, that it was useless to give less than two years of Euro- 


* Power of Ideals in America. 1918. Macmillan. 
1 Meredith Nicholson. Valley of Democracy. Scribners, 63, 664. 
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pean History. At Pasadena civics is the core of the social science 
course, but that civics is not a mechanical study of government, 
but its functional activities, citizenship, organization, interests, 
and obligations. But whatever name we give the course, economic, 
civic, sociological, or historical, the interdependence of knowledge 
and problems must be made clear. We should have abandoned the 
vatertight compartment theory of knowledge as the arid Soudan 
of pedagogical methods. Problems do not confront the child as 
specifically civic or historical, but are likely to be all of these. 
The Committee on Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education 
holds that f‘education is essentially a unitary and continuous pro- 
cess and that all the objectives of education (Health, Command 
of fundamental processes, Worthy home-membership, Vocation, 
Citizenship, Worthy use of leisure time, Ethical character) must 
be recognized throughout the entire extent of secondary educa- 
tion’* As Professor Small says: “No subject abstracted from 
the actual whole is veracious to the pupil unless he is permitted 
to see it as a part of the whole. . . . When we shall have 
adopted a thoroughly rational pedagogy, the child will begin to 
learn everything the moment he begins to learn anything.”* As 
an illustration, if we were studying the immigration problem, a full 
understanding of it would require at least an elemenary knowledge 
of the economic relations of immigration, labor supply, standard 
of living, the sociological relations, health problems, etc., and the 
political ideals of the immigrant. 

The information must function in the present processes of the 
child’s growth. We laid it down that we must emphasize “those 
events of the past which will serve us best in understanding the 
most vital problems of the present.” The history teacher may 
accept the dictum that he is teaching a student and not a subject, 
and in the study of European history, with emphasis on such 
matters as discovery, invention, the industrial revolution, the 
struggle with the king and parliament and people, and such fun- 
damentals of democracy as the distinction between liberty and 


* Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1918, No. 35. 
1 Demands of Sociology on Pedagogy. 
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license, the responsibilities of public office, the merit system, the 
place of party, we should have adequate motivation of study. 

The socialized recitation which places more responsibility on 
the students, that affords a real interplay between students as such 
and between students and teacher, gives hope for making the 
school a working community which eliminates disorder and pro- 
vides progress in expression and democratic co-operation. The 
numerous studies that have appeared on the subject of methods 
makes a discussion here superfluous. . My purpose has been to 
show that the content of history can be socialized and I have 
attempted to point out that process by reference to fundamental 
ideas. 











American Notes—Editorial 


The existence of an ideal, toward which we are striving, is an indis- 
pensible condition to happiness and success. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously every earnest and successful life works out toward an ideal. 
The business man desires to succeed in business. His main idea may 
be merely to make money. If this is all, it is a low ideal, but it is 
an ideal nevertheless, and one that it is by no means easy to realize. 
It will require earnest thought and tireless effort to approximately 
realize even so comparatively low an ideal as the winning of a modest 
living; and still greater thought and effort to amass a fortune. Many 
are content with this ideal and give little thought to anything higher. 
Others enter professions, which have higher standards or ideals of 
success and greatness, and at the same time financial rewards more or 
less governed by the degree of success achieved by the individual in 
the attainment of those ideals. In such cases, forgetfulness of the 
financial rewards and devotion to the ideals is the usual path of 
satisfatcion and success. A lawyer who regards a big fee as of more 
importance than an attitude or an argument that is professionally in 
gvod form is likely to lose his professional standing by such sacrifice of 
the ideal; and sooner or later he will probably lose his ill-gotten 
wealth as well. And herein practically all callings and professions 
are alike. Real satisfaction and a true and lasting success come only 
from having and persistently reaching out after an ideal. 

What is the true teacher’s ideal? We hesitate to answer, because 
this is so personal a matter; and also for fear that we shall appear 
to be assuming the preacher’s prerogative—which is always distasteful 
to one’s audience when one is not a preacher. We prefer to merely 
suggest that the reader of this paragraph shall ask himself the ques- 
tion: “What ideal or ideals are dominating my life and relationships 
in the school where I am teaching?” If, after meditating upon this 
subject you feel dissatisfied, do not be discouraged. If your ideal 
were fully attained there would be little left to live for. There is 
real meaning in the expression, “The glory of the imperfect.” A 
great writer has said, “It is better to have failed than never to have 
had a striving worthy to be called a failure.” There is a punch in 
an ideal. When we have fully attained it, life grows tame and it is 
time to retire. But God pity the teacher and the class. when the 
stimulus and inspiration of a high ideal of character, attainment and 
achievement lies not behind and beneath and around and above the 
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daily and hourly routine of the school and the classroom. We believe 
that teachers as a class have high ideals. And that is why the public 
believes in education and is willing to pay for it. May its will to pay 
keep pace with the high ideals of the teachers! 


Mr. Franklin D. Lane states, in the Annual Report of the Secretary 
of the Interior, that the most valuable and the most neglected of 
national resources is the American man. Twenty-five per cent of the 
1,600,000 men between 21 and 31 years of age, who were first drafted 
into the army, could not read nor write our language, and tens of 
thousands could not speak it nor understand it. “Illiteracy is a pick- 
and-shovel estate, a life sentence to meniality,” says Secretary Her- 
bert R. Kaufman before the Senate Committte on Education. “De- 
mocracy may not have fixed classes and survive. The first duty of 
Congress is to preserve opportunity for the whole people, and oppor- 
tunity cannot exist where there is no means of information.” In 
1910, Massachusetts, boasting of its educational facilities, had 7,469 
more illiterate men of voting age than Arkansas; Boston had more 
illiterates than Baltimore; Fall River had more than Birmingham. 
Save! Save! Save! This has been the mandate for the past two years. 
It is a word with which this report is replete. But we have been 
talking of food and land and oil, while the boys and young men that 
are about us, who carry the fortune of the democracy in their hands, 
are without a primary knowledge of our institutions, our history, our 
wars and what we have fought for, our men and what they have stood 
for, our country and what its place in the world is. The unsocialized 
masses . . . live in America but America does not live in them. How 
can all be free and equal until they have free access to the same sources 
of self-help and an equal chance to secure them? In the American 
public school system we shall find the answer to this question. 


To help establish in every school in America physical education 
for the health and bodily efficiency of the children is the purpose of 
the National Physical Education Service, with its headquarters in the 
Homer Building, Washington, D. C. Shocked by the revelation of 
the national tendency toward physical degeneration shown in the 
draft examinations and the surveys of school children, a national 
committee appointed by the United States Bureau of Education has 
secured the establishment of this Service by the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America. 
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In commenting upon the work of this Service, the United States 
Commisioner of Education, P. P. Claxton, states: “I have long be- 
lieved that the eestablishment of good health and right health habits 
is of the first and greatest importance in education, both for the 
individual and for the nation.” Physical education, as promoted by 
the National Service, includes periodic examinations to discover 
incipient physical defects, regular instruction in health habits, and 
organized physical activities, including athletics, setting-up drills, etc. 

That the children in the country, as well as the children in the 
cities, need this fundamental sort of education is clearly indicated by 
the surveys showing physical deficiency as prevalent among the chil- 
dren of rural districts as it is also among the children of the crowded 
cities. The most effective mental and moral training will not go far 
toward the making of all-around American citizens unless adequate 
provision is made for the health and bodily efficiency of the boys and 
girls. 

The thirteen states which have more or less effective laws requiring 
physical education in all the schools are as follows: California, Dela- 
ware, Illinois, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Nevada, New Jersey, 
New York, Oregon, Rhode Island, Utah, Washington. Bills H. R. 7 
and S. 1017, now pending before Congress, plan to distribute to the 
states for the promotion of physical education twenty million dollars, 
this money to be distributed on a fifty-fifty basis, each state being 
required to appropriate an amount equal to the Federal funds received. 


The Educational Review, published since 1890, and concluding its 
29th year with the December number, will hereafter be published by 
the George H. Doran Company of New York. The editor, President 
Nicholas Murray Butler, gives his valedictory address to its readers 
in the December number in the form of an interesting review of 
educational conditions and developments since he assumed its editor- 
ship. We quote the concluding paragraph, and venture to express 
our hearty good wishes for this valuable periodical under its future 
management. Dr. Butler.says: 

“There were giants in those days, and he who towered above all 
others was William Torrey Harris, the one really powerful philosophic 
mind that the new world has produced since Jonathan Edwards. No 
one has yet been able to measure the breadth and the depth of his 
helpful influence in American education. He not only stimulated 
teachers to study and to think, but he literally taught them to think 
and showed them in a thousand ways how to do their daily work in 
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the light of commanding and controlling philosophical principle. 
Since his activity ceased in death, American education has had many 
conflicting voices, but no clear dominant note of leadership. The 
parodies on educational philosophy that are temporarily occupying 
seats of influence, to the undoing. of the nation’s education and to the 
steady weakening and confusion of the national character, have a 
terrible burden of responsibility to bear.” 





Over eight thousand eighth grade and high school boys and girls 
of Iowa now are keeping accurate accounts of their personal expen- 
ditures for the school year. These records are used in connection 
with thrift instruction in the Iowa schools and are under supervision 
of the home economics teachers and state home demonstration agents. 
These records are expected to furnish most interesting exhibits of 
both the possibilities and necessity of thrift in the schools. The 
personal expense record blanks furnished the pupils provide 
space for the listing of sums spent for clothing, lunch, candy, gum, 
ice cream, school supplies, amusements, church and club donations, 
gifts, savings and miscellaneous expenses, and show the amount of 
money received from parents and the amount of money earned per- 
sonally by the pupil. The records are being made in co-operation 
with the thrift and savings campaign of the Savings Division of the 
Treasury Department. 


An important announcement is just made at the University of 
Chicago with reference to increase in salaries for members of the 
faculties. The following scale has been adopted by the Board of 
Trustees: Professors, minimum $4,000, maximum $7,000; associate 
professors, minimum $3,000, maximum $3,600; assistant professors, 
four years, minimum $2,100, maximum $2,700 ; instructors, three years, 
$1,500, $1,600, $1,700; associates, two years, $1,200, $1,300. Within 
the limits of the foregoing scale, additions have been made to salaries 
in the teaching staff of the University approximating $100,000. 


The “Citizenship Room” at State Suffrage Headquarters, 585 Boyl- 
ston street, Boston, is crowded to the doors each Saturday morning 
by the class in practical politics. Discussion is lively, as the women 
assembled have positive views on parties and principles. In addition 
to the lesson in actual government given each time by Miss Mary 
Guyton of the State Board of Education, some live topic is discussed. 
On a recent Saturday morning, just how Boston is governed was the 
subject. 

The educational trend of our day is indicated by the number of 
public school teachers enrolled in this course. 


. 





Book Reviews 


EDITOR’S NOTE:— 


So many books are sent to this department of EDUCATION that it is impossible to 
review them all. Naturally we feel under obligation to give preference to the books of 
those publishing houses which more or less frequently use our advertising pages. Outside 
of the limitations thus set, we shall usually be able and glad to mention by title, authors 
publisher and price, such books as are sent to us for this purpose. More elaborate notices 
will necessarily be conditional upon our convenience and the character of the books them; 
selves. 


THE CAVE TWINS. By Lucy Fitch Perkins. Illustrated by the 
Author. Houghton Mifflin Company 

This book belongs to a series of historical and geographical readers 
for the grades. It presents, in a way to appeal to the imagination of 
the child of fourth grade age, a conception of the world and the life of 
man as it was in prehistoric times. The father and mother of “the 
twins,” and they themselves, living the cave life, gradually develop pri- 
meval ways of subsistence, of resistance to the attacks of wild beasts, 
‘and of protection from cold and heat. They discover the secret of fire 
and learn how to hollow out logs and make them float upon the water 
and how to propel them so as to extend the range of exploration across 
unknown waters. All is interestingly told in simple language, which 
carefully provides a developing vocabulary for children of this grade. 
The illustrations are excellent in their originality and suggestiveness. 

THE LIBERTY READER. By Bernard M. Sheridan, Superintendent 
of Schools, Lawrence, Mass. Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co. 


A second copy of this book has been sent us for review. We noticed 
it favorably in Education for December, 1918. It is a collection of brief 
selections from current war literature and events, calculated to give young 
readers a correct impression of the righteousness of the Allied cause 
and to promote patriotism. 


ATLANTIC PROSE AND POETRY. For Junior High Schools and 
Upper Grammar Grades. Selected and edited by Charles Swain Thomas, 
A. M., and H. G. Paul, A. M. The Atlantic Monthly Press. List price 
$1.00; school rate, 80 cents. 


Anything accepted for publication in the Atlantic Monthly is sure to 
bear the marks of literary correctness. This collection of essays, narra- 
tives, poems, etc., is fully up to the standard. It will interest the pupil 
reader, cultivate correct habits of expression and stimulate clear think- 
ing. In nothing is a good model of more value than the book that is 
adopted for a High School classroom. 
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LIBERTY THE GIANT KILLER. By Rebecca Salsbury and William 
H. Allen. Institute for Public Service, New York City. Cloth, 104 pages, 
price 65 cents. 

This reader is an unusual book in the supplementary reader field, as 
no other book has attempted to give hero stories from the World War 
for the young folks in the third and fourth grades. The .book is also 
unusual in that it is illustrated with child-like drawings. The first story, 
11-11-11-18, gives the exciting events of the first Armistice Day celebra- 
tion in a big city. The stories are built around the Jones family, who 
form a Peace Story Club, with each member of the family telling the 
story for one of the Allied countries in simple language, bringing out 
clearly the reasons for that country’s entrance into the war, the achieve- 
ments of its people, and a thrilling deed performed by a hero from that 
country. Unique titles are given to each of the six stories: The King- 
dom That Knew No Fear; They Shall Not Pass; The Esiwinzaacs (initials 
of countries of the British Empire) ; The Roof of the World; Lafayette, 
We Come, and A Just and Lasting Peace. Little folks who missed 
the parades, speeches and hero tales will love and understand these 
stories and will be grateful for the opportunity of reading them. 


tAMES AND RHYMES. For Language Teaching in the first four 
grades. By Alhambra G. Deming (Winona, Minn.). Beckley-Cardy Com- 
pany (Chicago). Price 75 cents. : 

Wisely conceived and admirably carried out, this little volume will be 
found valuable in any schoolroom where beginners in language study are 
forming habits of speech which will stay by them through life. For 
instance, to get the children into the habit of correctly using “If I were, 
I should,” instead of “If I was, I would,” the teacher asks Tom, “Tom, 
if you were a dog, what should you do?” Tom is led to reply, “If I 
were a dog, I should bark.” The teacher then tells a little girl to act 
as fairy and touch Tom with a wand and change him into a dog. He 
then barks and afterward is changed to a boy again. The same game 
is continued with the rest of the class, naming different animals, until 
“If I were, I should” has worn a track in the brain tissues of every 
child, and it is now much easier and natural to say it than to say the 
common but incorrect “If I was, I would.” In a similar way a splendid 
drill is given on many commonly used expressions—and all the teaching 
is in the form of an interesting game. We unreservedly commend the 
method. 





PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. For 
use in Teacher Training Classes. By William H. Dooley (New York) and 
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Charles A. Prosser (Washington). Houghton Mifflin Company. Price 
$1.60. 

The Vocational School has come to stay. The World War made plain 
to educators and the public alike, the inadequacy of the old method of 
apprenticeship without skilled training in the psychology and theory of 
the industries. Notwithstanding the fact that here and there the old 
method produced a few real experts, it was a slow process and wholly 
unable to develop a sufficient number of skilled workers to fill the demand 
created by the War. Production depends upon skill. The schools must 
meet ever-increasing demands for trained foremen and managers. And 
educators have heard the call. The Smith-Hughes Act provides a very 
considerable amount of money for teacher-training in agriculture, home 
economics, trade and industry. This has stimulated the movement in 
a marked degree and a demand has been created for a full and clear 
statement of the principles and methods of industrial education. Such 
a statement is very clearly given in this volume. It will be of inestim- 
able value to every worker in this new educational movement. It will 
be welcomed and eagerly read by many an ambitious, self-educated work- 
man who knows how to do things while hardly knowing how he came 
to know how. Most of all it will bring light and help to those who in 
the newly formed vocational schools throughout the country are set to 
the task of teaching others how to teach the industrial workers of to- 
morrow how to master their tasks in the most expeditious and effective 
manner. 


A NEW SPELLING BOOK. By Georgia Alexander. Longmans, Green 
& Co. Price 36 cents. 

An attractive little book for seventh and eighth grades. It is illus- 
trated. The exercises are accompanied by word analyses. A patriotic 
atmosphere is deftly worked into the successive sections of the book. 
The selections are from the best authors. Words’ that are difficult or 
representative of special points to be remembered are underscored. This 
book in the hands of an alert teacher would make the spelling lesson 
real fun as well as highly educative. 


CHILDREN WELL AND HAPPY. By May Bliss Dickinson, R. N. 
Price 60 cents. Published under the auspices of the Massachusetts State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, by Le Roy Phillips, 15 Ashburton Place, 
3oston, Mass. 

One can think of a multitude of uses for this little book. In every 
elementary school, since so few, comparatively, go on to further years 
of schooling, the instruction given so compactly, comprehensively and 
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delicately, should be imparted to every girl. It is a crime to withhold it. 
Not only the individual’s interest and happiness is involved, but, equally, 
society’s and the race’s well being. The book, and the Girls’ Health 
League, which stands sponsor for it, are approved’ by Mrs. Samuel W. 
McCall, who writes the “Foreword,” and by Hon. Payson Smith, Massa- 
chusetts Commissioner of Education. 


COLOMBA. By Prosper Mérimée. Edited, with Introduction, Notes 
and Vocabulary, by Victor E. Francois. Drawings by Herbert Deland 
Williams. Macmillan. Price 60 cents. 


“Colomba” was the author’s masterpiece. It describes most interest- 
ingly the manners and customs and the national characteristics of the 
Corsicans. Students of the French language will welcome this attractive 
edition and it will be widely used in the schools and colleges. 


VERSE FOR PATRIOTS. To Encourage Good Citizenship. Compiled 
by Jean Broadhurst, A, M. (Columbia) Ph. D. (Cornell) and Clara Law- 
ton Rhodes, A. M. (Columbia). Seven illustrations from paintings and 
photographs. J. B. Lippincott Company, publishers. 

This splendid volume of poetry offers an ideal aid to the teaching of 
patriotism in the schools. Thoughtful Americans are awake to the neces- 
sity for this effort, and no happier method could be devised than to bring 
the young mind in contact with the finest verse expressing the spirit 
moving the world today, and the noblest ideals of the past. 


APPLIED ECONOMIC BOTANY. Based upon actual agricultural and 
gardening projects. By Arthur Thurston Cook, Ph. D. J. B. Lippincott 
Company. Price $1.60. 

An admirable guide to experimental work in the study of plants. 
Suitable for high schools and agricultural colleges. The illustrations are 
abundant and excellent. In the hands of a competent teacher it will 
inspire the pupil with interest and enthusiasm, and train him in habits 
of self-reliance, close observation and accuracy. 


HIDDEN TREASURE. A Story of Modern Farming. By John Thomas 
Simpson. J. B. Lippincott Company. Net, $1.50. 

“Hidden Treasure” tells the story of the reconstruction of an old- 
fashioned farm, where drudgery and hardship seemed to the farmer and 
his wife their chief returns for a lifetime of toil, into a prosperous and 
delightful home. An admirable story for boys. It may determine many 
a happy and useful career. 


PUNISHMENT AND REFORMATION. A Study of the Penitentiary 
System. By Frederick H. Wines, LL.D. Revised by Winthrop D. Lane. 
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8vo, 475 pages. Thomas Y. Crowell Company. Net, $2.50; postage extra. 
Mr. Lane is by no means an outside investigator. His work has a 
brought him in intimate contact with prison life and he has had the 
active assistance of such men as Dr. William Healy, of the Judge Baker 
é Foundation; Mr. George W. Kirchway, Mr. Osborne, and Mr. Calvin 
Derrick. His findings on the present and future treatment of the crim- 
inal are both interesting and valuable and should help toward a solution 
of this great social problem. 


THE TEACHING OF SPELLING. By Willard F, Tidyman, M. A., Ph. D. 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. Price 99 cents. 

This is a handbook for teachers which evaluates and brings into proper 
relationship all studies of the pedagogics of spelling that have been made 
to date. It presents the findings in their relation to the teacher’s prac- 
tical problems. The book brings together from all sources the facts that 
are relevant to the teaching of spelling. It deals with every angle of 
the subject. There are notes, references, summaries of chapters, and 
an exhaustive bibliography. 


HISTORY STORIES FOR PRIMARY GRADES. By John W. Wayland, 
Ph. D. Illustrations by Maud and Miska Petersham. Macmillan. Price 
60 cents. ‘ 

A book of excellent history stories for very young children. Most of : 
them are chosen from our own country. Easy phases of geography are ) 
incorporated, The volume is in accord with the latest and best peda- 
gogical principles and will find a wide usefulness in the lower grades. 


COMMERCIAL SPANISH. By C. F. McHale, B. Ph. University of Chile, 
Graduate Master of the Institute of Pedagogy of Chile, Director of In- 
struction of the Centro Internacional de Ensenanza of Madrid, Spanish 
Instructor of the National City Bank of New York. D. C. Heath & Co. 
Price $1.40 net. 


Another excellent and timely aid in acquiring a language for which 
there is a constantly increasing use in the commercial world. 


TRES CAMEDIAS. Sin Querer, De Pequefias Cansas, Los Intereses Fe 
Creados. By Jacinto Benavente. Edited by John Van Horne, Ph. D 
D. C. Heath & Co. Price 72 cents. 


AMERICA AND BRITAIN. By H. H. Powers. Macmillan. Price 40 
cents, 

A condensed story of the relations of two great peoples. Very read- 
able. Excellent for the classes in History and Political Science, 
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WORDS OF CHEER. By Marion Stearns Buck. The Gorham Press, 
Boston. 

This is a comforting little book in verse, for free distribution, in the 
War Service Library. It has doubtless given comfort and courage to 
many a weary, tempted, homesick soldier on the march, on the battle- 
field or in the hospital. 


SYNTAX OF HIGH-SCHOOL LATIN. Edited by Principal Lee Byrne, 
High School, Mobile, Ala. The University of Chicago Press. Price 75 
cents net. 

A co-operative study of the subject by fifty collaborators. It starts 
“with the assumption that Latin is extensively studied,” and goes on to 
show what will contribute to make this study more effective. We believe 
the argument and the details of this book are both valid and useful. 


FIRST LESSONS IN BUSINESS. By J. A. Bexell. Lippincott’s 
Thrift Text Series. Illustrated. Net, 68 cents. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, publishers. 


How to avoid extravagance and waste; how to save and practice 
thrift; exercises in keeping of personal and household accounts; and 
those elements of business forms and practice with which every one 
should be familiar, are given in a series of lessons so excellently graded 
and arranged as to appeal to adult and pupil alike. 


PLUTARCH’S LIVES. Clough’s translation, abridged and annotated 
for schools by Xdwin Ginn, with historical introductions by William 
Francis Allen. Portraits by W. A. Dwiggins.. Ginn and Company. 
12mo. Price 60 cents.. 


A few brief notes have been included for such information as may 
not readily be gathered from the text.. These, with the introductions 
and a complete pronouncing vocabulary, render this edition especially 
suitable for children, 


Periodical Notes. 


Features of December Scribner’s Magazine are a very effective frontispiece, ‘The Na- 
tivity,’’ from a drawing by C. Bosseron Chambers; and a most interesting Nature article 
by John Burroughs. ‘‘A Decade of History Teaching and Historical Activities” is the title 
of a fourteen page contribution to the December number of The Historical Outlook, by 
Dr. D. C. Knowlton and other specialists. ‘‘Children and the Movies’’ is briefly discussed 
in Good Heaith for December. Gregory Mason’s contribution to The Outlook for December 
10th is entitled ‘“‘Your Coal and My Coal.” It teems with information acquired at first 
hand. The article for educators, par excellence, in Modern Medicine for November, is by 
W. A. Evans, M.D., who writes on “Health Education in Industry.’’ ‘Factors of Climatic 
Control,’? by W. J. Humphries, in Jowrnal of the Franklin Institute for December, is as 
interesting as it is scholarly. “The Life of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’’ is interestingly continued 
in The Century for November, It is written by Oscar Douglas Skelton. 





